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Anti-Semitism 


Nicuo as H. Rieman, S.J. 


Reprinted from Soctat OrDER* 


prak and away the most devastat- 
ing form of “race” prejudice in 
America is anti-Negro prejudice. But 

tt is not the only form. There are 
widespread and deep-set prejudices 
igainst Orientals, Italians, Poles, 
Mexicans, Jews, to name but some 

- froups. Especially against Jews. On 
country-wide basis anti-Semitism 
easily our No. 2 variety of race 
prejudice. It is both an ugly ex- 
sescence on the body of our society 
d a major obstacle to the conver- 
5 of America’s five million Jews. 
lt is worth, then, a careful analysis. 
Of course, anti-Semitism is not 
really “race” prejudice, for even the 
Semites, of which the Jews form but 

} part, are not a race. They are only 
me branch of the white race. But 
“race” as popularly used is in 

y case not an exact term, and since 

ews are often considered as a race 


or a nationality, anti-Semitism can 
be classified with race prejudice. 

But if the Jews are not a race, what 
are they? What is a Jew? Originally 
the Jews were those who belonged 
to the Judaistic religion, at least nom- 
inally. But this criterion, if ever ade- 
quate, has utterly broken down in 
recent centuries, when the majority 
of Jews have deserted not only Or- 
thodox Judaism, but even Conserva- 
tive and Reform Judaism. 

Today a Jew is one who is popu- 
larly considered a Jew; that is the 
only complete determinant. Some- 
times we call a man a Jew because 
of his religion, but most “Jews” are 
unattached to any synagogue. Often 
we call him a Jew because of the 
locality he lives in, or the “Jewish” 
name he bears, or even because of 
his association with other Jews. 

Of course, any man in the street 


* 3115 South Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo.. September, 1950. 
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will tell you he identifies Jews by 
their physical characteristics;—their 
hair, their nose, etc. There is a degree 
of truth in this, since some Jews 
because of intermarriage, forced resi- 
dence in ghettoes, persecution have 
developed special traits. But the fact 
remains that there are blonde Jews, 
yellow Jews, even black Jews, and 
that what most people take for Jew- 
ish traits are only East European 
traits. There is no doubt at all that, 
given a Jewish name or a Jewish 
neighborhood, millions of Russians 
or Ukrainians or Rumanians could 
pass for Jews. I know at least a dozen 
priests who, shorn of their clerical 
garb, would be instantly classified as 
Jews by most Americans, either be- 
cause of their looks, their names, or 
both. The name is often the biggest 
give-away, as “I Changed My Name,” 
in the June, 1948, Readers Digest, 
"+ proves. 

But on whatever count, some Jews 
are identifiable as such (with a large 
degree of fallibility, to be sure). And 
for many people “identified” can be 
equated with “vilified,” for anti- 
Semitism does not distinguish indi- 
viduals but condemns en bloc. 


AN IRRATIONAL SIN 


What is anti-Semitism? By and 
large, it is simply rash judgment 
against a Jew or a group of Jews; a 
judgment of inferiority against them 
because of their being Jews. It always 
involves one or both of these faults: 
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a) an adverse judgment based on 
“facts” which are not really certain; 
b) the conclusion that what is true of 
one or a group of Jews is true of all. 

Both the above faults are, of 
course, intellectually quite indefens- 
ible. As to the first, obviously a judg. 
ment must rest on real evidence, not 
just hearsay and emotions. As to the 
second, going from a particular Jew 
to “the Jews” is an elementary fal- 
lacy in logic, unless one can show a 
necessary connection between “Jews” 
—whatever that may mean—and the 
adverse characteristics in question. 
It is utterly impossible to show any 
such necessity. 

More than that, all anti-Semitism 
is morally indefensible as well, for 
both the above mental processes in- 
volve, as already stated, rash judg. 
ment, or at least rash suspicion. Anti: 
Semitism may also include calumny, 
and not infrequently does. To put it 
plainly, anti-Semitism, like any other 
“race” prejudice, is a sin, and if 
one has sufficient knowledge and still 
remains deliberately and _ gravely 
prejudiced, it is a formal, mortal sin. 
Many anti-Semites are saved from 
formal sin only because they are too 
obtuse to see the flimsiness of the 
straw-men with which they bolster up 
their prejudice. But the objective 
sinfulness of their actions cannot be 
disputed. 

The above analysis of anti-Semit 
ism is general, but basically correct 
However, one can hardly appreciat 
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either the shallowness or the ugliness 
of this particular prejudice without 
delving into it in more detail. Just 
how do the anti-Semitic mind and 
emotions work? 


THE ALLEGED “Facts” 


And first, for a look at the “facts” 
on which the prejudice rests. A brief 
survey will show either that the sup- 
posed “facts” are half-truths (or even 
lies), or else that there is a perfectly 
plain explanation for them. 

“Jews control everything,” claims 
the anti-Semite. “At least, they con- 
trol American finance, and public 
opinion, and entertainment; though, 
of course, they steer clear of honest 
manual labor and farming.” The fact 
is, as a careful Fortune magazine 
survey has proved, that Jews play a 
quite minor part in American bank- 
ing; a very secondary role in pub- 
lishing newspapers and magazines; a 
rather important, but it would seem 
diminishing, role in movies and the 
radio. Moreover, most American 
Jews are factory-workers, forming 
for example the majority of the labor 
force in the garment trades. And the 
best estimate is that there are about 
100,000 Jews on farms in the United 
States—a small proportion, but 
hardly smaller than that of other late- 
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immigrant groups, such as the Itali- 
ans and the Poles. 

“Jews are unpatriotic,” is the next 
charge of the anti-Semite. Unde- 
terred by the devastating statistics 
and records that quite demolish such 
a statement (see, e.g., A Jewish Chap- 
lain in France, by Levinger, and The 
Jews in the Eastern War Zone, by 
the American Jewish Committee), 
the anti-Jew will probably refer 
vaguely to “The Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion” as proving an anti- 
patriotic Jewish conspiracy. The 
Protocols, of course, have been 
proved to be forgeries, and have been 
repudiated by all respectable Catho- 
lics (most recently by Mser. Sheen). 
They are about as plausible as “The 
Editions of the Erudite Elders of 
Erin.” a parody on them by Sheamus 
Egan in the August, 1947, issue of 
Integrity, which makes delightful 
reading. - 

“Jews are Christ-killers” is an- 
other of the “facts” of the anti-Jew. 
It is extremely difficult to see how 
an intelligent person can make such 
a charge against present-day Jews. 
Not even all the Jews of Christ’s time 
were Christ-killers, or we would 
never have Nicodemus, Lazarus, the 
Apostles, St. Paul, Our Lady—even 
Christ Himself. And a Jew of today 
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can no more be assigned the guilt of 
that deed than Christ can be assigned 
the guilt of Rahab’s harlotry, or of 
David’s murder. “But,” the anti- 
Semite may go on, “Jews even today 
are anti-Catholic.” Of course, such a 
general statement is at best a half- 
truth. Actually, today it is much less 
than that, for not a few of the great 
Jews of our age are friendly to the 
Church: Bergson, Werfel, Mortimer 
Adler, George Sokolsky, and others. 
And where are the anti-Catholic 
Jews to compare to Blanshard, Ox- 
nam, or the Jehovah’s Witnesses? 
For many centuries, indeed, Jews 
were largely anti-Catholic; but was 
anything else to be expected? An 
Austrian Jesuit is authority for the 
statement that the number of Jews 
killed by Christians through the ages 
exceeds the total number of Christian 
martyrs in the first three centuries. 
‘And it was a pope, Innocent IV, who 
proclaimed in a bull that “. . . the 
Jews, living under these princes, 
nobles and lords, are in a worse 
plight than were their fathers under 
Pharaoh in Egypt.”* Is it then so 
very surprising that for centuries 
“Christian” was a term of loathing 
to Jews, and that only in recent years 
has this feeling gradually been dis- 


appearing? 
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THE “Rep” Bocry 


“Jews are Communistic.” The best 
analysis of this barb is done by 
David Goldstein, Jewish convert and 
himself once a Socialist, in the seven- 
ty-five pages he gives to it in his 
Jewish Panorama. And he sums up 
his testimony by saying: “Such an all- 
inclusive indictment, which is quite 
common, is prompted either by mis- 
understanding or prejudice.” But the 
charge is a half-truth, and needs fur- 
ther sifting. What are the precise 
facts? 

It can be proved that for many 
years Jewish influence in Soviet Rus- 
sia has been unimportant. Still both 
in the early days of the Soviet, and in 
the United States Communist Party 
today, Jews have exercised a dispro- 
portionate (but never controlling) 
part. What is the reason for this dis- 
proportion? There are two leading 
reasons. First, the savage persecu- 
tions Jews endured in Czarist Russia, 
and the disabilities they suffer every- 
where, have given them something 
of a grudge against the existing or- 
der, and made some of them prone 
to support radical movements. Sec- 
ond, the Jews in the Communist 
Party are usually among the better 
educated and more intelligent mem- 


1 One of the pieces of history most needed is a comprehensive and critical history of 
the relations of Jews and Christians throughout the Christian era. The Jews: Their 
History, Culture, and Religion by Louis Finkelstein, recently published, has done fairly 
impartial work on some phases of it. But the complete task has never, as far as | 


know, even been attempted. 
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bers, and hence more often among 
the leaders. Other factors enter in, 
too. Radicalism is sometimes mainly 
a reaction against the impossible de- 
mands of Orthodox Judaism. And 
the comparative absence of “racial” 
(though not religious) anti-Semitism 
in early Soviet Russia has certainly 
played a part in making that state 
attractive to some Jews. 

In spite of all this, neither Lenin 
nor Stalin is a Jew; almost none of 
the leaders of Russia in the last 
fifteen years have been Jews, and the 
Communists, both in Russia and in 
some satellite countries, have in late 
years been quite open in their anti- 
Semitism. In the United States, the 
overwhelming majority of Jews have 
never been either Communists or 
Socialists. In 1936 a careful survey 
estimated that of the then 27,000 
Communists in America, less than 
4,000 were Jews. The F.B.I. estimates 
that currently there are about 50,000 
Communists in the country, and 
about 500,000 fellow-travelers. Even 
if every last one of these were a 
Jew—an utterly absurd supposition 
—the statement “Jews are Reds” 
would still be 99 per cent wrong, and 
“Jews are fellow-travelers” would 
be greatly exaggerated. And if all 
the Communists are Jews, where does 
that leave William Z. Foster (mother 
née McLaughlin), Eugene F. X. Den- 
nis, Harry Bridges, Alger Hiss and 
the thousands like them? 

“Jews are secularistic,” continues 
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the anti-Semite. But has he never 
noticed that the papers, moving pic- 
tures, businesses, etc., that are man- 
aged by Gentiles (sometimes even 
those managed by Catholics) are 
every bit as this-worldly as the “Jew- 
ish” ones? “But at least the Jews 
started it,” he presses; “certainly 
they have been the spreahead of 
materialism.” How naive! Nietzsche, 
Renan, Voltaire, Schopenhauer, He- 
gel, Fichte, to pick out a few at ran- 
dom, were not only Gentiles, but 
anti-Semites. Hardly the protagonists 
of Christian culture, these men. 


OBJECTIONABLE IN GENERAL 


The anti-Semite is down to his last 
shot: “Jews are objectionable in gen- 
eral.” Perhaps he figures this one is 
unanswerable just because it’s so 
vague. Pressed, he shifts from one 
thing to another: they are dirty; or 
loud; or clannish; or immoral. All 
such charges labor under some in- 
superable obstacle. Usually they are 
largely unproved, even as regards 
the majority of Jews (they are never 
true of all). When they are partly 
true, they are explainable on one or 
other non-Jewish basis. Sometimes 
the explanation is merely that the 
Jews are largely a late-immigrant 
group. Sometimes it is that they have 
reacted against literalistic orthodoxy. 
Not rarely it is because prejudice has 
made them that way. For example, 
is it not presumptuous to accuse Jews 
of being clannish when we have just 
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finished excluding them from our 
neighborhoods, professional schools, 
fraternities and friendships? 

Having looked honestly at the chief 
“facts” which anti-Semitism alleges, 
let us probe a bit more into the men- 
tal process which says, “This or that 
is true of some Jews; therefore it is 
true of all.” We have already seen 
the utter intellectual poverty of such 
reasoning theoretically. But only ex- 
amples can fully demolish it. It is 
exactly on a parallel with arguing 
that all Irish are drunkards, because 
three out of the five drunks I encoun- 
tered jast month were Irish. Or that 
all Irish in politics are “crooked,” as 
the quondam political machines of 
Boston, Chicago, Kansas City and 
Jersey City clearly prove! Or that 
all Catholic priests are immoral, as 
anyone can see by looking at certain 
_ cities in the Reformation period! We 
are appalled at minds that can work 
like this. Yet “ab uno disce omnes” 
is just as indefensible in anti-Semit- 
ism as anywhere else. 

Knowledge of the real reasons for 
certain peculiar facts about Jews is 
also a great antidote to anti-Semit- 
ism. Once one knows the real rea- 
sons, one can never again be misled 
by merely apparent reasons. Thus, it 
is indeed odd at first sight that so 
many Irish should be politicians, or 
firemen, or cops. But we need not 
ascribe the phenomenon to innate 
Irish dishonesty, or laziness, or de- 
sire to subjugate the world. There are 
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other explanations, and happily more 
correct ones. So too with the Jews. 
That is why, in analyzing the “facts” 
alleged by anti-Semitism, I have at 
times given the reasons for the un- 
doubtedly peculiar distribution of 
Jews in American life. 


THE STEREOTYPE 


One item in the psychology of anti- 
Semitism merits a bit of extra con- 
sideration. I mean the stereotype. A 
stereotype is an image or mental pic- 
ture which in one’s mind and im- 
agination is synonymous with a cer- 
tain culture group. For one person, a 
Jew means a_hook-nosed, _black- 
haired, grasping, unprincipled sort 
of person. For another, a Negro may 
mean a_ coal-black, gross-featured 
person with wooly hair, uneducated, 
unmannered, with designs on white 
women, dirty and generally objec- 
tionable. To one who has little ac- 
quaintance with Catholics, or is 
prejudiced against them, the stereo- 
type of a Catholic may be a fighting, 
usually-drunk, red-headed Irishman 
who goes to a mumbly Latin service 
on Sundays, eats fish on Fridays, 
hates all Protestants like poison, is a 
common factory worker or police- 
man, and rather offensively aggres- 
sive. 

Stereotypes influence our attitudes 
far more than we suppose. The 
process works like this: Suppose I 
have the stereotype, say, of a Jew, as 
outlined above. In meeting any Jew, 
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no matter who, my stereotype comes 
into play and I assume as a matter of 
course that this Jew is along the lines 
of that stereotype. Any differences 
fail to impress me. Any similarities 
are magnified. And as a result, my 
opinion of that Jew, though he be 
the best person in the world, is un- 
favorable. 

Or take a person with the stereo- 
type described above about Negroes. 
If inside a month five Negroes should 
shove him on a street-car, he con- 
cludes that “Negroes are shovers.” 
But if not five, but thirty white men 
pushed him while on a street-car, he 
would never draw the universal con- 
clusion that “white folks are push- 
ers.” Why the difference? Because 
he does not have a stereotype about 
whites, but thinks of them as indi- 
viduals. Yet he will describe a Negro 
as a “coon” or a “darky,” forgetting 
that this really tells us no more than 
if he described a friend as “white.” 

Enough perhaps has been said 
about what anti-Semitism is, and 
how it shows itself. If one were to 
classify the various manifestations of 
the virus, they would fall conveni- 
ently into four classes: ordinary 
prejudice, discrimination, scapegoat- 
ing and physical violence. Ordinary 
prejudice usually limits itself to 
name-calling and unfavorable re- 
marks, to occasional peddling of 
falsities, and to a certain sympathy 
with anti-Semitism. “Some of my 
best friends are Jews” is almost the 
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pass-word of ordinary prejudice. 
What the phrase usually means is 
that its user considers all Jews as 
somehow objectionable, but makes a 
condescending exception in the case 
of a few that even he can see don’t 
fit the stereotype. But he still has the 
stereotype. 

The second grade of anti-Semitism 
shows itself more effectively —in 
denying jobs to Jews, in the quota 
system in colleges, in restrictive cove- 
nants (which would exclude Christ 
the Jew if he ever tried to live in one 
of the “restricted” areas), in social 
exclusion, and so on. Scapegoating, 
the third type, is less common, being 
indulged in only by those fervid souls 
who believe that most of the world’s 
ills can ultimately be traced to “the 
Jews.” The fourth step, actual physi- 
cal violence and persecution, is not 
unknown even in America. Only last 
year a Boston Boy Scout was beaten 
up by a few acquaintances for no 
other reason than that he was a Jew. 
Both the first two types of anti-Jew- 
ish prejudice, however, are wide- 
spread among Americans, and even 
(let us honestly face it) among 
American Catholics. 


Wuat Anti-Semitism Is Not 


Anti-Semitism, of course, should 
not be confused with honest oppo- 
sition to the tenets or activities of cer- 
tain Jews. There is considerable op- 
position among many Jews (as 
among many Baptists) to any vestige 











Church in China—What Next? 


Parrick Joy, S.J. 
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HE news from China is not 
good. Neither, for that matter, 
is the news from Europe. It is true 
that Communism seems to be reced- 
ing in France, to be at least held in 
check in Italy, and to be losing what- 
ever support it had in many other 
countries. It is also true that Tito’s 
revolt has upset the program for the 
Balkans with consequent lessening of 
the pressure on Greece. 

But who will say that Communism 
has reached the end of its resources 
in face of the diplomatic success 
achieved by setting up the East 
German government with its capital 
in Berlin? As for the Far East, 
anyone who knows conditions in 
Indo-China, Siam, Malay, Burma 
and the Dutch East Indies will be 
very slow to say that the comple- 
tion of the conquest of China will 
set the limits to the Soviet advance. 

Nor should we build too much on 
the hope that the triumph of Com- 
munism will be short-lived. It has 
already lived thirty years in Russia, 
though everybody said that a people 
as devout as the Russians would surely 
rise up and drive out men who sought 
to root out every vestige of Christi- 
anity, It has survived the test of a 
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war that began with an unbroken 
series of military defeats. 

It is a mistake to take refuge in 
such wishful thinking, however much 
our love of ease prompts us to do so. 
At the time of the Protestant revolt it 
seemed equally unthinkable that 
Christendom could ever cease to be a 
single, living organic thing coter- 
minous with the Catholic Church. 
Hence the lethargy of the vast ma- 
jority until it was too late. Would it 
not be a good thing now to begin to 
think out ways and means for mis- 
sion work in China on the assump- 
tion that the Reds will eventually be 
able to make it impossible for us to 
retain our churches, our schools, our 
hospitals, our orphanages, our semin- 
aries, even the houses in which mis- 
sionaries dwell? Naturally, of course, 
we hope that things will not come to 
this. But it might be a distinct ad- 
vantage to our mission work if we 
were to set about thinking out ways 
and means of preaching the gospel on 
the supposition that we are deprived 
of these stable institutions. ... 

The diocesan and parish organiza- 
tion still exists very much as it did 
in the Middle Ages. But the Cathedral 
was then the center of the city in 
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every sense of the word. Its stately 
spires dominated all other buildings 
and every road and street emptied its 
incoming traffic into the public square 
that surrounded it. The King was 
crowned in it, the Parliament, the law 
courts, the municipality began and 
ended their corporate life by going 
in procession to it. The Guilds had 
chapels of their patrons in it, where 
their chaplain said Requiem Mass at 
stated times for their deceased mem- 
bers (and held school nearby for the 
children of the Guild’s members). 
The great feasts began with service in 
it and even such forms of organized 
amusement as existed—notably the 
Mystery plays—were inspired by it. 

What was true of the Cathedral in 
the city was equally true of the parish 
church in the small town. It was the 
center of town or village life; round 
it and in it moved all the important 
social events of life. It had no rival. 


Losinc THE MASSES 


“The scandal of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, has been the loss of the masses 
to the Church.” In the September 
number of the China Missionary Bul- 
letin Fr. Fitegerald’s article “Souls to 
be Saved” notes this verdict of Pius 
XII and goes a long way to explain 
how it was that the Church lost the 
masses. Briefly one may say that it 
lost them because they were torn from 
their homes, where they had hitherto 
done their work, and herded into fac- 
tories in crowded factory towns. 
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What interests us here is the end 
result—and the end result is the dis- 
appearance of the Cathedral and the 
parish Church as centers of social life. 
They still exist in the city and the 
town, but interest in them is a private 
affair of the individual worker or em- 
ployer or alderman or judge. They 
have simply been eliminated from all 
corporate organization. They and the 
teaching they stand for are still con- 
ceded some useful purpose for those 
who have spare time to devote to 
them, but it is an axiom that under 
no circumstances must they influence 
social life. 

For those who have spare time to 
devote to them—that is just the point. 
The city life is organized so as to pro- 
vide every possible form of recreation 
and amusement during leisure hours. 
So the life of the Church is only for 
those who are willing to make sacri- 
fices. 

Clearly this static organization— 
while still fulfilling an important and 
even necessary purpose—is quite in- 
capable by itself of bringing Christian 
principles back into social life. 

How shall we supplement it? The 
answer to this question may be found 
while trying to think out what to do 
in China if the Communists achieve 
their purpose of eliminating every 
form of Catholic institution—chureh, 
school, hospital, orphanage, even mis- 
sion houses, 

The Church in China must find a 
way of reaching the masses though 
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will tell you he identifies Jews by 
their physical characteristics—their 
hair, their nose, ctc. There is a degree 
of truth in this, since some Jews 
because of intermarriage, forced resi- 
dence in ghettoes, persecution have 
developed special traits. But the fact 
remains that there are blonde Jews, 
yellow Jews, even black Jews, and 
that what most people take for Jew- 
ish traits are only East European 
traits. There is no doubt at all that, 
given a Jewish name or a Jewish 
neighborhood, millions of Russians 
or Ukrainians or Rumanians could 
pass for Jews. I know at least a dozen 
priests who, shorn of their clerical 
garb, would be instantly classified as 
Jews by most Americans, either be- 
cause of their looks, their names, or 
both. The name is often the biggest 
give-away, as “I Changed My Name,” 
in the June, 1948, Readers Digest, 
proves. 

But on whatever count, some Jews 
are identifiable as such (with a large 
degree of fallibility, to be sure). And 
for many people “identified” can be 
equated with “vilified,” for anti- 
Semitism does not distinguish indi- 
viduals but condemns en bloc. 


AN IRRATIONAL SIN 


What is anti-Semitism? By and 
large, it is simply rash judgment 
against a Jew or a group of Jews; a 
judgment of inferiority against them 
because of their being Jews. It always 
involves one or both of these faults: 


a) an adverse judgment based op 
“facts” which are not really certain; 
b) Ue couclusiua Unai wat is true ot 
one or a group of Jews is true of all, 

Both the above faults are, of 
course, intellectually quite indefens. 
ible. As to the first, obviously a judg. 
ment must rest on real evidence, not 
just hearsay and emotions. As to the 
second, going from a particular Jew 
to “the Jews” is an elementary fal- 
lacy in logic, unless one can shows 
necessary connection between “Jews” 
—whatever that may mean—and the 
adverse characteristics in question. 
It is utterly impossible to show any 
such necessity. 

More than that, all anti-Semitism 
is morally indefensible as well, for 
both the above mental processes in- 
volve, as already stated, rash judg. 
ment, or at least rash suspicion. Anti- 
Semitism may also include calumny, 
and not infrequently does. To put it 
plainly, anti-Semitism, like any other 
“race” prejudice, is a sin, and if 
one has sufficient knowledge and still 
remains deliberately and _ gravely 
prejudiced, it is a formal, mortal sin. 
Many anti-Semites are saved from 
formal sin only because they are too 
obtuse to see the flimsiness of the 
straw-men with which they bolster up 
their prejudice. But the objective 
sinfulness of their actions cannot be 
disputed. 

The above analysis of anti-Semit- 
ism is general, but basically correct. 
However, one can hardly appreciate 
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either the shallowness or the ugliness 
of this particular prejudice without 
delving into it in more detail. Just 
low dc the onti-Semitie mind and 
emotions work? 


Tue ALLEGED “Facts” 


And first, for a look at the “facts” 
on which the prejudice rests. A brief 
survey will show either that the sup- 
posed “facts” are half-truths (or even 
lies), or else that there is a perfectly 
plain explanation for them. 

“Jews control everything,” claims 
the anti-Semite. “At least, they con- 
trol American finance, and public 
opinion, and entertainment; though, 
of course, they steer clear of honest 
manual labor and farming.” The fact 
is, as a careful Fortune magazine 
survey has proved, that Jews play a 
quite minor part in American bank- 
ing; a very secondary role in pub- 
lishing newspapers and magazines; a 
rather important, but it would seem 
diminishing, role in movies and the 
radio. Moreover, most American 
Jews are factory-workers, forming 
for example the majority of the labor 
force in the garment trades. And the 
best estimate is that there are about 
100,000 Jews on farms in the United 
States—a small proportion, but 
hardly smaller than that of other late- 
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immigrant groups, such as the Itali- 
ans and the Poles. 

“Jews are unpatriotic,” is the next 
charge of the anti-Semite. Unde- 
terred by the devastating statistics 
and records that quite demolish such 
a statement (see, e.g., A Jewish Chap- 
lain in France, by Levinger, and The 
Jews in the Eastern War Zone, by 
the American Jewish Committee), 
the anti-Jew will probably refer 
vaguely to “The Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion” as proving an anti- 
patriotic Jewish conspiracy. The 
Protocols, of course, have been 
proved to be forgeries, and have been 
repudiated by all respectable Catho- 
lics (most recently by Msgr. Sheen). 
They are about as plausible as “The 
Editions of the Erudite Elders of 
Erin,” a parody on them by Sheamus 
Egan in the August, 1947, issue of 
Integrity, which makes delightful 
reading. 

“Jews are Christ-killers” is an- 
other of the “facts” of the anti-Jew. 
It is extremely difficult to see how 
an intelligent person can make such 
a charge against present-day Jews. 
Not even all the Jews of Christ’s time 
were Christ-killers, or we would 
never have Nicodemus, Lazarus, the 
Apostles, St. Paul, Our Lady—even 
Christ Himself. And a Jew of today 
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can no more be assigned the guilt of 
that deed than Christ can be assigned 
the guilt of Rahab’s harlotry, or of 
David’s murder. “But,” the anti- 
Semite may go on, “Jews even today 
are anti-Catholic.” Of course, such a 
general statement is at best a half- 
truth. Actually, today it is much less 
than that, for not a few of the great 
Jews of our age are friendly to the 
Church: Bergson, Werfel, Mortimer 
Adler, George Sokolsky, and others. 
And where are the anti-Catholic 
Jews to compare to Blanshard, Ox- 
nam, or the Jehovah’s Witnesses? 

For many centuries, indeed, Jews 
were largely anti-Catholic; but was 
anything else to be expected? An 
Austrian Jesuit is authority for the 
statement that the number of Jews 
killed by Christians through the ages 
exceeds the total number of Christian 
martyrs in the first three centuries. 
And it was a pope, Innocent IV, who 
proclaimed in a bull that “. . . the 
Jews, living under these princes, 
nobles and lords, are in a worse 
plight than were their fathers under 
Pharaoh in Egypt.” Is it then so 
very surprising that for centuries 
“Christian” was a term of loathing 
to Jews, and that only in recent years 
has this feeling gradually been dis- 
appearing? 





1 One of the pieces of history most needed is a comprehensive and ge history of 
the relations of Jews and Christians throughout the Christian era. 
History, Culture, and Religion by Louis Finkelstein, recently ublished, has done im 
But the complete task has never, as far as ! 


impartial work on some phases of it. 
know, even been attempted. 
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THE “Reb” Bocry 


“Jews are Communistic.” The beg 
analysis of this barb is done by 
David Goldstein, Jewish convert anj 
himself once a Socialist, in the seven. 
ty-five pages he gives to it in his 
Jewish Panorama. And he sums 
his testimony by saying: “Such an al. 
inclusive indictment, which is quite 
common, is prompted either by mis 
understanding or prejudice.” But th 
charge is a half-truth, and needs fu. 
ther sifting. What are the precise 
facts? 

It can be proved that, for many 
years Jewish influence in Soviet Rus 
sia has been unimportant. Still both 
in the early days of the Soviet, and in 
the United States Communist Party 
today, Jews have exercised a dispro- 
portionate (but never controlling) 
part. What is the reason for this dis 
proportion? There are two leading 
reasons. First, the savage persect- 
tions Jews endured in Czarist Russia, 
and the disabilities they suffer every: 
where, have given them somethin: 
of a grudge against the existing or 
der, and made some of them pron 
to support radical movements. Se: 
ond, the Jews in the Communist 
Party are usually among the better 
educated and more intelligent mem- 


he Jews: Their 
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hers, and hence more often among 
the leaders. Other factors enter in, 
too. Radicalism is sometimes mainly 
areaction against the impossible de- 
mands of Orthodox Judaism. And 
the comparative absence of “racial” 
(though not religious) anti-Semitism 
in early Soviet Russia has certainly 
played a part in making that state 
attractive to some Jews. 

In spite of all this, neither Lenin 
nor Stalin is a Jew; almost none of 
the leaders of Russia in the last 
fifteen years have been Jews, and the 
Communists, both in Russia and in 
some satellite countries, have in late 
years been quite open in their anti- 
Semitism. In the United States, the 
overwhelming majority of Jews have 
never been either Communists or 
Socialists. In 1936 a careful survey 
estimated that of the then 27,000 
Communists in America, less than 
4000 were Jews. The F.B.I. estimates 
that currently there are about 50,000 
Communists in the country, and 
about 500,000 fellow-travelers. Even 
if every last one of these were a 
Jew—an utterly absurd supposition 
—the statement “Jews are Reds” 
would still be 99 per cent wrong, and 
‘Jews are fellow-travelers” would 
be greatly exaggerated. And if all 
the Communists are Jews, where does 
that leave William Z. Foster (mother 
née McLaughlin), Eugene F. X. Den- 
nis, Harry Bridges, Alger Hiss and 
the thousands like them? 


“Jews are secularistic.” continues 
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the anti-Semite. But has he never 
noticed that the papers, moving pic- 
tures, businesses, etc., that are man- 
aged by Gentiles (sometimes even 
those managed by Catholics) are 
every bit as this-worldly as the “Jew- 
ish” ones? “But at least the Jews 
started it,’ he presses; “certainly 
they have been the spreahead of 
materialism.” How naive! Nietzsche, 
Renan, Voltaire, Schopenhauer, He- 
gel, Fichte, to pick out a few at ran- 
dom, were not only Gentiles, but 
anti-Semites. Hardly the protagonists 
of Christian culture, these men. 


OBJECTIONABLE IN GENERAL 


The anti-Semite is down to his last 
shot: “Jews are objectionable in gen- 
eral.” Perhaps he figures this one is 
unanswerable just because it’s so 
vague. Pressed, he shifts from one 
thing to another: they are dirty; or 
loud; or clannish; or immoral. All 
such charges labor under some in- 
superable obstacle. Usually they are 
largely unproved, even as regards 
the majority of Jews (they are never 
true of all). When they are partly 
true, they are explainable on one or 
other non-Jewish basis. Sometimes 
the explanation is merely that the 
Jews are largely a late-immigrant 
group. Sometimes it is that they have 
reacted against literalistic orthodoxy. 
Not rarely it is because prejudice has 
made them that way. For example, 
is it not presumptuous to accuse Jews 
of being clannish when we have just 
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finished excluding them from our 
neighborhoods, professional schools, 
fraternities and friendships? 

Having looked honestly at the chief 
“facts” which anti-Semitism alleges, 
let us probe a bit more into the men- 
tal process which says, “This or that 
is true of some Jews; therefore it is 
true of all.” We have already seen 
the utter intellectual poverty of such 
reasoning theoretically. But only ex- 
amples can fully demolish it. It is 
exactly on a parallel with arguing 
that all Irish are drunkards, because 
three out of the five drunks I encoun- 
tered last month were Irish. Or that 
all Irish in politics are “crooked,” as 
the quondam political machines of 
Boston, Chicago, Kansas City and 
Jersey City clearly prove! Or that 
all Catholic priests are immoral, as 
anyone can see by looking at certain 
cities in the Reformation period! We 
are appalled at minds that can work 
like this. Yet “ab uno disce omnes” 
is just as indefensible in anti-Semit- 
ism as anywhere else. 

Knowledge of the real reasons for 
certain peculiar facts about Jews is 
also a great antidote to anti-Semit- 
ism. Once one knows the real rea- 
sons, one can never again be misled 
by merely apparent reasons. Thus, it 
is indeed odd at first sight that so 
many Irish should be politicians, or 
firemen, or cops. But we need not 
ascribe the phenomenon to innate 
Irish dishonesty, or laziness, or de- 
sire to subjugate the world. There are 
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other explanations, and happily more 
correct ones. So too with the Jews, 
That is why, in analyzing the “facts” 
alleged by anti-Semitism, I have at 
times given the reasons for the up- 
doubtedly peculiar distribution of 
Jews in American life. 


THE STEREOTYPE 


One item in the psychology of anti- 
Semitism merits a bit of extra con- 
sideration. I mean the stereotype. A 
stereotype is an image or mental pic. 
ture which in one’s mind and im 
agination is synonymous with a cer. 
tain culture group. For one person, a 
Jew means a_hook-nosed, black. 
haired, grasping, unprincipled sort 
of person. For another, a Negro may 
mean a _ coal-black, gross-featured 
person with wooly hair, uneducated, 
unmannered, with designs on while 
women, dirty and generally objec- 
tionable. To one who has little ac- 
quaintance with Catholics, or is 
prejudiced against them, the stereo- 
type of a Catholic may be a fighting, 
usually-drunk, red-headed Irishman 
who goes to a mumbly Latin service 
on Sundays, eats fish on Fridays, 
hates all Protestants like poison, is a 
common factory worker or police: 
man, and rather offensively aggres- 
sive. 

Stereotypes influence our attitudes 
far more than we suppose. The 
process works like this: Suppose | 
have the stereotype, say, of a Jew, as 
outlined above. In meeting any Jew, 
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no matter who, my stereotype comes 
into play and I assume as a matter of 
course that this Jew is along the lines 
of that stereotype. Any differences 
fail to impress me. Any similarities 
are magnified. And as a result, my 
opinion of that Jew, though he be 
the best person in the world, is un- 
favorable. 

Or take a person with the stereo- 
type described above about Negroes. 
If inside a month five Negroes should 
shove him on a street-car, he con- 
dudes that “Negroes are shovers.” 
But if not five, but thirty white men 
pushed him while on a street-car, he 
would never draw the universal con- 
cusion that “white folks are push- 
ets.” Why the difference? Because 
he does not have a stereotype about 
whites, but thinks of them as indi- 
viduals. Yet he will describe a Negro 
as a “coon” or a “darky,” forgetting 
that this really tells us no more than 
if he described a friend as “white.” 

Enough perhaps has been said 
about what anti-Semitism is, and 
how it shows itself. If one were to 
classify the various manifestations of 
the virus, they would fall conveni- 
ently into four classes: ordinary 
prejudice, discrimination, scapegoat- 
ing and physical violence. Ordinary 
prejudice usually limits itself to 
name-calling and unfavorable re- 
marks, to occasional peddling of 
falsities, and to a certain sympathy 
with anti-Semitism. “Some of my 
best friends are Jews” is almost the 
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pass-word of ordinary prejudice. 
What the phrase usually means is 
that its user considers all Jews as 
somehow objectionable, but makes a 
condescending exception in the case 
of a few that even he can see don’t 
fit the stereotype. But he still has the 
stereotype. 

The second grade of anti-Semitism 
shows itself more effectively —in 
denying jobs to Jews, in the quota 
system in colleges, in restrictive cove- 
nants (which would exclude Christ 
the Jew if he ever tried to live in one 
of the “restricted” areas), in social 
exclusion, and so on. Scapegoating, 
the third type, is less common, being 
indulged in only by those fervid souls 
who believe that most of the world’s 
ills can ultimately be traced to “the 
Jews.” The fourth step, actual physi- 
cal violence and persecution, is not 
unknown even in America. Only last 
year a Boston Boy Scout was beaten 
up by a few acquaintances for no 
other reason than that he was a Jew. 
Both the first two types of anti-Jew- 
ish prejudice, however, are wide- 
spread among Americans, and even 
(let us honestly face it) among 
American Catholics. 


Wuat Antr-SemitisM Is Nor 


Anti-Semitism, of course, should 
not be confused with honest oppo- 
sition to the tenets or activities of cer- 
tain Jews. There is considerable op- 
position among many Jews (as 
among many Baptists) to any vestige 
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of religion in public schools or pub- 
lic life. Perhaps the majority of 
Jews are Zionist, and oppose inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem. Oppo- 
sition to these Jews on such matters 
is obviously not anti-Semitism, so 
long as it doesn’t attack them as 
Jews. 

Neither is it anti-Semitism to insist 
on Catholic doctrine where neces- 
sary, or to honestly admit unfavor- 
able things about some Jews if the 
things are certainly true. In this 
latter matter, however, we must be 
careful, remembering that not alone 
calumny, but detraction too is a sin; 
and that such facts will often be 
twisted to anti-Semitic purposes by 
our hearers. 

Anti-Semitism, as I think this 
article has indicated in many places, 
parallels other prejudices (anti- 
Negro, anti-Oriental, anti-Mexican, 
anti-Catholic) in many ways—in its 
use of false “facts,” in its illogic, in 
its manifestations, in its psychology. 
There is in it, however, an added 
element, an element of mystery—the 
Mystery of the Jews. Why are they 
forever persecuted? Neither Jew nor 
Gentile has ever fully explained the 
mystery. Can it be connected with 
the terrible crime committed by some 
of them 2,000 years ago, and the 
incredible curse called down upon 
themselves, “His blood be upon us 
and upon our children?” Such a 
connection is not entirely improb- 


able. 





But all this has nothing to do with 
the duty of Christians. God may ke 
specially permitting anti-Semitism, » 
a continuing call to His people to 
come back to Him. But God cannot 
will the sin of anti-Semitism, and it 
is wrong for us to do so. Wha 
God’s designs are as to the Jews He 
has never clearly told us. What ow 
duty to our neighbor is, He has, 


THe CHRISTIAN APPROACH 


The Christian approach to the 
Jews, then, is clear. It must be God's 
approach. And how does God se 
the Jews? 

He sees them first as individuals, 
not as copies of a stereotype. He 
treats each one differently, for He 
knows that each one is different. It 
cannot be said of God as it can of 
some persons that “people don't 
really look at you when you are Jew 
ish.” Ought it to be said of Chris 
tians, who are God’s children? 

Second, God sees Jews, and all 
other men on earth, as_ potential 
sharers in His own nature, as wait: 
ing to be made part of the Mystical 
Body. That means that even the “ob- 
jectionable” ones He treats with in 
finite consideration. Should we not 
try to imitate Him in some way? 

Lastly, God looks at the Jews with 
the special love one has for the 
things that are one’s own. For God 
is not German or American or Irish 
(though he loves all these peoples 
beyond belief), but—let it be said: 
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God is a Jew. Not only were all the 
prophets Jews, all the apostles, in- 
duding the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
and Our Lady—even God was and is 
a Jew. At the Last Judgment, every 
nan on earth will see coming in the 
douds of heaven as Judge a man 
yith a Jewish face and features— 
mmistakably Jewish, for God be- 
came really, thoroughly incarnate. 
And thorough Christians, like St. 
Imatius Loyola, see the Jews a little 
as God sees them, and would agree 
with that great saint when he said: 
‘| should count it a special grace of 
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Our Lord were I of Jewish lineage. 
What wonder! That a man can be 
related by ties of blood to Christ 
Our Lord and to Our Lady, the 
glorious Virgin Mary!” 

Yes, God sees the Jews as His own 
lost people. But first He sees them as 
individual human beings, and as po- 
tential sharers in His own divine 
life. That is where the Catholic ap- 
proach must begin. For anti-Semit- 
ism is as morally objectionable as 
it is intellectually indefensible. In a 
word, anti-Semitism is both anti- 
rational and anti-Christian. 


Need for Penance 


“According to the early Protestants, and even their modern successors, 
Christ’s sufferings were all-sufficient in the sense that there remained no 
necessity or reason for expiation on the part of His followers. Protestants 
say that the Catholic doctrine is derogatory to Christ. It is not. Not because 
of any lack of efficacy in His sufferings, but because of their surpassing 
efficacy, do we participate with Him in satisfaction for sin. Similarly, God 
is not less omnipotent because He gives creatures a participation in His 
power. The Protestant doctrine, however it may appear to honor Christ, 
had disastrous results for the spiritual life. It means a declaration of war 
on the hope-giving, consoling Christian virtue of penance. People have to 
suffer anyway. Then, what is the use of it? Such a discerning witness as 
Monsignor Ronald Knox declares that the Protestant attitude towards satis- 
faction for sin ‘has probably been more powerful than any other influence 
in losing, for Protestantism, the hearts of human kind’.”—Father David, 
O.F.M. Cap., in Tue Irtsn Eccrestasticat Recorp, April, 1950. 
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Reprinted from CHINA 


HE news from China is not 
good. Neither, for that matter, 
is the news from Europe. It is true 
that Communism seems to be reced- 
ing in France, to be at least held in 
check in Italy, and to be losing what- 
ever support it had in many other 
countries. It is also true that Tito’s 
revolt has upset the program for the 
Balkans with consequent lessening of 
the pressure on Greece. 

But who will say that Communism 
has reached the end of its resources 
in face of the diplomatic success 
achieved by setting up the East 
German government with its capital 
in Berlin? As for the Far East, 
anyone who knows conditions in 
Indo-China, Siam, Malay, Burma 
and the Dutch East Indies will be 
very slow to say that the comple- 
tion of the conquest of China will 
set the limits to the Soviet advance. 

Nor should we build too much on 
the hope that the triumph of Com- 
munism will be short-lived. It has 
already lived thirty years in Russia, 
though everybody said that a people 
as devout as the Russians would surely 
rise up and drive out men who sought 
to root out every vestige of Christi- 
anity. It has survived the test of a 
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war that began with an unbroka 
series of military defeats. 

It is a mistake to take refuge i 
such wishful thinking, however mud 


our love of ease prompts us to do mf! 


At the time of the Protestant revolt i 
seemed equally unthinkable the 
Christendom could ever cease to be: 
single, living organic thing cote. 
minous with the Catholic Church 
Hence the lethargy of the vast m 
jority until it was too late. Wouldit 
not be a good thing now to begin to 
think out ways and means for mis 
sion work in China on the assump 
tion that the Reds will eventually k 
able to make it impossible for us to 
retain our churches, our schools, ow 
hospitals, our orphanages, our semin- 
aries, even the houses in which mis 
sionaries dwell? Naturally, of cours, 
we hope that things will not come to 
this. But it might be a distinct at- 
vantage to our mission work if we 
were to set about thinking out ways 
and means of preaching the gospel on 
the supposition that we are deprived 
of these stable institutions. ... 

The diocesan and parish organiz- 
tion still exists very much as it did 
in the Middle Ages. But the Cathedral 
was then the center of the city in 
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wery sense of the word. Its stately 
pres dominated all other buildings 
ad every road and street emptied its 
incoming traffic into the public square 
hat surrounded it. The King was 
a nd in it, the Parliament, the law 
courts, the municipality began and 
aded their corporate life by going 
in procession to it. The Guilds had 
chapels of their patrons in it, where 
their chaplain said Requiem Mass at 
sated times for their deceased mem- 
bers (and held school nearby for the 
children of the Guild’s members). 
The great feasts began with service in 
itand even such forms of organized 
amusement as existed—notably the 
Mystery plays—were inspired by it. 

What was true of the Cathedral in 
the city was equally true of the parish 
church in the small town. It was the 
center of town or village life; round 
it and in it moved all the important 
social events of life. It had no rival. 


LosING THE MASSES 


“The scandal of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, has been the loss of the masses 
to the Church.” In the September 
number of the China Missionary Bul- 
letin Fr. Fitzgerald’s article “Souls to 
be Saved” notes this verdict of Pius 
XII and goes a long way to explain 
how it was that the Church lost the 
masses. Briefly one may say that it 
lost them because they were torn from 
their homes, where they had hitherto 
done their work, and herded into fac- 
tories in crowded factory towns. 
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What interests us here is the end 
result—and the end result is the dis- 
appearance of the Cathedral and the 
parish Church as centers of social life. 
They still exist in the city and the 
town, but interest in them is a private 
affair of the individual worker or em- 
ployer or alderman or judge. They 
have simply been eliminated from all 
corporate organization. They and the 
teaching they stand for are still con- 
ceded some useful purpose for those 
who have spare time to devote to 
them, but it is an axiom that under 
no circumstances must they influence 
social life. 

For those who have spare time to 
devote to them—that is just the point. 
The city life is organized so as to pro- 
vide every possible form of recreation 
and amusement during leisure hours. 
So the life of the Church is only for 
those who are willing to make sacri- 
fices. 

Clearly this static organization— 
while still fulfilling an important and 
even necessary purpose—is quite in- 
capable by itself of bringing Christian 
principles back into social life. 

How shall we supplement it? The 
answer to this question may be found 
while trying to think out what to do 
in China if the Communists achieve 
their purpose of eliminating every 
form of Catholic institution—church, 
school, hospital, orphanage, even mis- 
sion houses. 

The Church in China must find a 


way of reaching the masses though 
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deprived of all external means of or- 
ganization. Here, as always, Christ 
shows the way. A study of His preach- 
ing methods will show once more that 
the New Testament is the outstanding 
handbook of Missionary Method. 
How then did Christ reach the 
people? When we study His mission- 
ary life, we are struck by two things; 
first, He is completely independent of 
His surroundings. He does not deem 
it a preliminary to missionary work to 
set up a stable center. He makes use 
of whatever opportunities offer. Oc- 
casionally, rarely, He has a chance to 
use the local synagogue. But just as 
frequently His preaching of the King- 
dom ‘takes place during a visit to a 
friend’s house, or while out fishing 
on the lake, or while walking through 
the countryside, or across the dinner 
table, or at a marriage feast, or walk- 
ing about the village street with the 
children hanging on to His garments. 


THE MISSIONER IN THE GOSPEL 


Not only is He independent of His 
medium, He actually makes the me- 
dium serve as an instrument of His 
teaching. In the house of a friend 
while the woman of the house makes 
a loaf of leaven bread, He talks of the 
Kingdom as like the leaven that will 
leaven the whole mass. If she is patch- 
ing a garment, He emphasizes the 
need of a complete reform in prepara- 
tion for the new Gospel of the King- 
dom by indicating how a patch of 
strong new cloth soon tears away from 
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the old garment on which it ; 
patched. He teaches the same less, 
by pointing to the wine skins hay 
ing from the roof and recalling y 
their minds that when the time coms 
to bottle the new wine, they won't 
so foolish as to use the old wine-skix 
over again. While she stores away he 
precious garments lest the moths x 
at them in the hot and humid seasm, 
He recalls how much surer it is to ly 
up one’s treasure—safe from all motls 
and rust—in heaven. 

Out among the cornfields the teach. 
ing of the Kingdom during the tim 
of sowing brings from Him the pa 
able of the Sower. When He pass 
by that way at harvest time and th 
men are binding the sheaves for 
threshing, He tells them the parabk 
of the wheat and the cockle. As they 
pass by vineyards where men ar 
waiting to be hired, He has a parabk 
of the generous employer who give 
full payment even to him who take 
up work at the eleventh hour. If th 
scene is a pastoral one with sheep and 
shepherds, He tells one of the unfor 
gettable stories of Himself as the shep 
herd seeking the lost sheep, givin 
His life to save the sheep from th 
wolves, going before His sheep an 
leading them to better pastures. A 
tree by the wayside, on whose wide 
spreading branches there is a flock of 
birds, makes Him recall that this great 
tree is grown from the tiny mustard 
seed, and the seed of the Gospdl 
though also tiny will grow into 4 
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nighty tree with its branches spread- 
ing out over the world providing a 
ce of rest and shelter for all men. 


‘I To the fishermen at the lakeside, the 


kingdom is likened to a net cast into 
the sea, and their future vocation as 
apostles is expressed in terms of be- 
coming fishers of men. 

A casual conversation arising out 
of getting a drink of water from a 
woman at a well is made to yield up 
the beautiful sermon on the gift of 
God as the spring of water springing 
wp within us unto everlasting life. At 
amarriage feast we get a story of the 
wise and foolish virgins; another 
time, of the feast that was boycotted 
by the friends who were invited and 
vas then filled with guests gathered 
fom the highways and the byways 
(symbolizing Christ’s rejection by the 
Jews and His consequent turning to 
the Gentiles) . 

One could go on indefinitely show- 
ing how Christ took almost every fea- 
ture of human life and utilized it as 
amedium of preaching the Gospel of 
the kingdom. The bankers had it ex- 
plained to them as an affair of mak- 
ing proper use of the talents depos- 
ited; the merchants as an affair of 
wise trading, selling everything to 
buy a pearl of such great price; the 
men building houses were reminded 
of the necessity of solid foundations 
for one’s life, as for one’s house. 
Even the children’s street games were 
made to yield a lesson—to the Jews 
he pointed out a child sulking while 
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its companions sought to humor it; 
they played dances and it refused to 
dance; they played funerals and it re- 
fused to be one of the mourners—so 
they, having complained of John the 
Baptist because His disciples fasted, 
complained of Christ because His dis- 
ciples didn’t. 


THE MIssiIonARY MODEL 


Here then is the answer as to what 
Catholics in China are to do if the 
Reds deprive us of our churches and 
our institutions; here is a suggestion 
as to how we are to go out after those 
masses whom the Church has lost and 
who will never come near our 
churches or our institutions. Let us, 
like Christ, go out among them and 
talk of the Kingdom of Heaven in 
terms of their own work and their 
own surroundings. They will not 
come to us. 

It is the method which the Reds are 
using. One recalls the Red propagan- 
dists who followed Chiang Kai-shek’s 
armies during the Northern advance 
in 1927. Why has it never occurred 
to Catholic priests and laymen, as it 
occurred to them, to go into the tea- 
shops and talk to the men assembled 
there, or to imitate the vendors of 
patent medicines who make long 
speeches advertising their wares in 
the common rooms of the river boats? 
If Catholics want to utilize Christ’s 
preaching methods, they will find that 
the people who come nearest to trans- 
lating them into modern circum- 
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stances are these same Reds—and ways and means, because they a 
that not only in China, but every- possessed of a burning zeal, (Qy 
where. Catholics will find ways of bring; 
The man who is enthusiastic will the Gospel to the people if they ar 
always and everywhere find means of afire with the conviction—as th 
talking about the object of his en- apostles were—that the Gospel ; 
thusiasm. The Reds have discovered News and Good News! 


Racism and Foreign Policy 


“The country where racism at present hurts us most, perhaps, is India, 
whose teeming millions the Kremlin would like to add to its already enor- 
mous pool of cannon fodder. The Indians, like other Orientals, had con- 
siderable experience with color prejudice while they were subject to the 
British raj. The British are more tactful than Americans when they are 
dealing with darker peoples; but their brand of racism is bitter enough, 
and India had a rather large dose of it. Like a child who has been given 
caster oil in sarsaparilla, the Indians are inclined to be suspicious of the 
American ice cream soda labeled ‘Democracy.’ 

“It happens that the Kremlin is also peddling ‘democracy’—a spurious 
brand, to be sure, but it is distributed in a gaudy package that is more 
appealing to some Indian leaders than Uncle Sam’s genuine article. In 
India, we have to remember, democracy is not of native origin, growing up 
from the farms and sidewalks, but is being imposed from above by a rela- 
tively small oligarchy of intellectual idealists. The handful of leaders can 
deliver the nation in either the Western or Moscow camp and their decision 
may be determined by American racism.”—Theophilus Lewis in the INTER- 
RACIAL Review, Aug., 1950. 
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The Study of Industrial and Labor Relations 
in Catholic Colleges 


BroruHer Justin, F.S.C. 


Chairman, Labor-Management Department, 
Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 


Reprinted from the InpusTRIAL AND Laspor ReEtations Review* 


HEN in May, 1881 the first 

school of commerce on a colle- 
giate level was founded at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, or surely 
when the University of California and 
the University of Chicago organized 
sch schools in 1898, schools of com- 
merce or of business administration 
became the accepted equals if not 
companions of the liberal arts colleges 
in the United States. It was but a 
matter of time when new careers, if 
not the contracting market for bank- 
ing majors, would inspire university 
administrators to expand their curri- 
cula to attract students who wished to 
concern themselves, not with the 
countinghouses and the ledgers of 
commerce, but with the problems of 
management, personnel and _ labor. 
And then as labor rose higher and 
higher on the ladder of respectability, 
administrators for several reasons be- 
gan to heed those union leaders who 


—_— 


had been voicing the valid complaint 
that our colleges were not attempting 
to train for union leadership on the 
same level as they trained for man- 
agement. 

It was natural then that, for the 
same reasons which influenced their 
colleagues in non-Catholic or State 
institutions, Catholic college adminis- 
trators should see the need for courses 
in industrial relations. Also, if we 
recall the explicit teachings of the 
popes, particularly Leo XIII and Pius 
XI, on the duties and the rights of 
capital and labor, we should naturally 
expect these colleges to attempt to 
give such students as plan to make 
industrial relations their life work 
the guidance of these teachings. 

The first formally organized indus- 
trial relations department in an 
American college was opened in 1944 
at Rockhurst College, a Jesuit college 
in Kansas City.? It was in November 


1Report of the Board of Temporary Trustees of the New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, 1945, p. 98. I have leaned heavily upon the research done by 
Rev. Robert C. Graham, S.J., for his thesis, “The Industrial Relations Curriculum in 
Colleges and Universities,” Catholic University, 1948. 


* Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., October, 1949. 
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1945, at Cornell University, that the 
New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations was opened. This 
was, of course, the first school in the 
country which offered a comprehen- 
sive program of professional training 
in the field of industrial and labor 
relations at both the undergraduate 
and graduate levels. 

The first major effort in education 
in the field of industrial relations 
under Catholic auspices in the United 
States was in the area of adult edu- 
cation. In the late 1930’s, as organ- 
ized labor expanded rapidly, a group 
of militants, whose philosophy of life 
was opposed to many things which 
adherents of the Judaeo-Christian 
culture regard as sacred, threatened, 
through superior knowledge of the 
techniques and skills of leadership, 
to assume the dominant role in the 
American labor movement. To pro- 
tect our people against this danger, 
many of our Catholic colleges spon- 
sored workers’ education programs. 
The workers’ schools instituted at 
that time were generally called labor 
schools.” 

When these labor schools were 
opened in the late 1930’s, the courses 





2An all but forgotten detail in the history of these schools is the organization of the 
first such school under Catholic auspices. This honor seems to belong to the School for 
Social Studies which was instituted in 1911 and continued functioning for a half doz 
years. At first this school held classes on Tuesday and Thursday nights at Fordham 
University Law School, but later moved to St. Francis Xavier College. Among the courses 
offered by this school in 1912 were: A Living Wage and Constructive Social Reform, 
Social Statistics, The Labor Guilds, and Labor Unions. 


[* See the article on the ACTU by Philip Taft in the January, 1949 issue of the Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations Review.— Epttor] 
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were mostly basic. Parliamentay 
Procedure, Public Speaking aj 
Ethics were usually the key, if not tk 
only, courses given. Today, they 
labor schools have expanded greatly 
both in curricula and in numbers, |{ 
we take the curriculum of the Indy 
trial Relations School conducted by 
Loyola University of Los Angeles x 
an example of the progress these labor 
schools have made, we find that th 
1948 prospectus offers courses in 
Parliamentary Procedure, the ABC; 
of Social Thinking, Trade Union His 
tory, Elementary Economics, Wages, 
Collective Bargaining, Economics for 
Shop Stewards, Arbitration of Griev- 
ances, and the Taft-Hartley Act. These 
courses, which are held on Tuesday 
and Thursday nights, are open to all 
persons: management, trade union 
ists, unorganized workers, Catholics 
and non-Catholics. No credits ar 
given, and no tuition is charged. 

There are, however, many such 
schools operating under Catholic aus 
pices which are not associated with 
any college or university. The best 
known of such schools are those con- 
ducted by the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists* in many of the 
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large industrial centers from coast to 
coast. 

The most recent statistics on Catho- 
lic labor schools list sixty-five agen- 
ties sponsoring one or more schools; 
of these agencies, twenty-seven are 
colleges. 


STANDARDS OF JUDGMENT 


Father Graham lists twelve non- 
Catholic universities and colleges that 
offer an industrial relations program 
suficiently broad to constitute them 
qualified professional or pre-profes- 
sonal schools for training in this 
feld. His criterion consisted of these 
ten courses: Labor History, Labor 
law, Union Organization, Human 
Relations in Industry, Collective Bar- 
gaining, Labor Contracts, Problems 
in Industrial Relations, Psychology 
of Industrial Relations, Workers and 
Their Jobs, Ethics of Industrial Rela- 
tions. Using the same yardstick, he 
listed the following Catholic univer- 
sities and colleges as similarly quali- 
fed: Rockhurst College, Loyola Uni- 
versity of Los Angeles, Dayton Uni- 
versity, Loyola University of Chi- 
cago, Seton Hall College and Man- 
hattan College. Of these, only Loyola 
University of Chicago offers work on 
a graduate level. 

Of course, there are a great many 
colleges, both non-Catholic and Cath- 
lic, that offer one or more courses in 
industrial relations but which do not 
offer a full program either of gradu- 
ate or undergraduate work. Many 
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college administrators believe their 
colleges should concern themselves 
more with giving all their students an 
insight into the problems of labor 
than with developing specialists. 
Maybe one of the great contributions 
a college can make these days to the 
common good is to offer such labor 
courses to the general student body. 
Such courses may do much to extir- 
pate the corroding bigotries that can 
be found among those protagonists of 
both labor and of management whose 
convictions flow not from reason but 
from, passions. 

Interestingly enough, those Catho- 
lic and non-Catholic schools that do 
not offer majors in the field of indus- 
trial relations agree to a marked ex- 
tent on the choice of the courses they 
offer. In the non-Catholic schools, 
Industrial Problems, Psychology of 
Industrial Relations, Workers and 
Their Jobs, Human Relations and 
Labor Law are the five courses most 
commonly offered. In the Catholic 
schools, the same favorites reign, ex- 
cept that a course in Labor Organiza- 
tion is more commonly offered than 
Workers and Their Jobs. 

There is no Catholic school that 
has adopted a full internship pro- 
gram similar to that found at the 
New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations at Cornell. As 
yet no internship program has jelled 
into a set pattern in our Catholic 
schools, and it is very likely, and 
fortunate too, that no single pattern 
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will arise. At present, some Catholic 
colleges have internships; some do 
not. With some this course is com- 
pulsory; others leave it optional. 
Then, some offer credit for this 
course, while others do not. Natur- 
ally, experience in the years ahead 
will greatly affect this program. If 
the present small group of non-Catho- 
lic colleges and universities, eight in 
all, offering internships are joined by 
a goodly company, we can expect to 
gain this experience much sooner. 
Catholic colleges have their great- 
est strength in the areas of workers’ 
education and undergraduate educa- 
tion. One reason for this choice is 
that our schools have found these 
areas the least expensive ones in which 
to operate. Generally speaking, our 
colleges do not possess the financial 
resources of the State universities and 
of many of the private colleges, so 
the more expensive graduate work has 
been slower in developing, and such 
excellent ventures as the various labor 
relations institutes which have fol- 
lowed the pioneering done at Prince- 
ton have no imitators, as yet, among 
the Catholic universities. Summer 
school work is also another weak field 
of activity among our schools. This 
may be explained by the fact that 
union leaders, to avoid misunder- 
standings among their followers and 
to keep from giving aid and comfort 
to their rivals, have preferred to pa- 
tronize non-denominational schools. 
Industrial relations as a discipline 
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contains a large element of humap 
relations, and the latter subject is de. 
pendent upon ethical and moral con. 
cepts. Because of their traditional 
emphasis upon these concepts, we may 
reasonably expect greater participa. 
tion in the field of industrial rel. 
tions by our Catholic colleges and 
universities. 


FORECAST FOR THE FUTURE IN 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


A safe forecast for the future of 
Catholic colleges in the field of in. 
dustrial relations is the prediction 
that the greatest growth will be in 
workers’ education, and, in the realm 
of formal education, on the under. 
graduate level. Financial barriers 
will continue to impede any rapid ex- 
pansion on the graduate level or on 
the level of labor institutes. Adminis 
trators of many of the schools that 
presently have no courses in indus 
trial relations plan to institute such 
courses shortly, and in other schools 
it is planned to form industrial rela- 
tions departments in the near future. 
We are living in one of the great 
transitional periods of world history; 
many of our basic concepts concert- 
ing labor, capital, state ownership and 
free enterprise need to be re-exam- 
ined closely in our class rooms. 
Otherwise we have good reason to 
fear that our young men and women 
will be ill prepared to withstand the 
captivating charms of those pied pip- 
ers of the extreme left and of the ex- 
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treme right who in troubled days 
have a strong appeal. 


PrAIsE FOR LABOR SCHOOLS 


Some of the most glorious pages 
in the history of Catholic education 
in the United States are to be found 
win the brief annals of our labor 
schools. Though but the product of 
the past decade, they have made a 
great contribution to the American 
labor movement and to the preserva- 
tion of our democratic way of life. 
The thousands of trained trade union- 
ists they have prepared for the tasks 
of active participation in the labor 
movement were not cast in the role of 
“some mute inglorious Milton.” For- 
tunately, the graduates of these 
schools are aware of the services rend- 
ered to them; but what is more im- 
portant for the health and growth of 
these schools is that many alert union- 
ists also realize this. A successful 
graduate is the finest advertising copy 
even for a labor school. There should 
be no dwindling student body; on the 
contrary, all indications point to a 
need for an expansion both in the 
number of these schools and in the 
courses offered. Such a program will 
call for added facilities and increased 
faculties. The generous donation of 
their time by members of the teaching 
stafls and the free use of building 
facilities explain the mystery of why 
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these schools do not seem to suffer 
from the common educational ailment 
of financial distress. 

The Catholic colleges are fortu- 
nately saved from many, but not all, 
of the vexations and confusions that 
arise when the protagonists of social 
reform meet the defenders of laissez- 
faire capitalism. In their social en- 
cyclicals, particularly Leo XIII’s “On 
the Condition of Labor’”® and Pius 
XI’s “Reconstruction of the Social 
Order,” the popes have stressed the 
Catholic approach to property rights, 
industrialism and social reform. 
While Karl Marx agreed with St. 
Paul in believing that “the love of 
money is the root of all evil,” the 
cure he advocated for this evil caused 
his followers, particularly when they 
exercised the authority of the state, 
to become violent opponents of all 
God-believers. Marxian communism 
is condemned by the Church as athe- 
istic. Most people are aware of this 
condemnation. On the other hand, 
the condemnation of laissez-faire capi- 
talism by the popes in these same 
writings does not seem to be so gen- 
erally known. Yet it would be diff- 
cult to prove that in the encyclical. 
“Reconstructing the Social Order,” 
Pius did not use sterner language in 
his condemnation of laissez-faire 
capitalism than he did in his con- 
demnation of Marxism. 


3In the October, 1935 issue of Review of Politics, Aaron I. Abell has an interesting 
study of the reception of Leo XIII’s labor encyclical in America, 1891-1911. 
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This should not be interpreted to 
mean that boundless enthusiasm and 
ceaseless cheers are the happy trap- 
pings which surround those who en- 
gage in labor education under the 
auspices of the Church. Opposition 
to the doctrines of Marx is fashion- 
able; opposition to what Pope Pius 
termed “the unbridled ambition for 
domination” does not evoke the same 
support from all the mighty of this 
earth. Since the seventeenth century 
Western man has lived in a moral 
and economic climate which has been 
hurtful, if not destructive, to the 
ancient belief in the existence of ethi- 
cal controls over business. It is but 
reasonable to expect that it will take 
much education, among other things, 
to change this attitude. 

While Catholic educators in the 
field of industrial relations have the 
guidance and the protection of the 
social encyclicals for their teachings, 
they, too, like their colleagues in the 
non-Catholic schools, feel at times a 
pressure to content themselves with 
a merely negative program which 
stops with a condemnation of totali- 
tarianism. While the evils of totali- 
tarianism are obvious to those who 
accept our culture, the things that 
breed totalitarianism—the gross evils 
of laissez-faire capitalism—are too 
often accepted as the hazards of life 
or the wages of indolence and stupid- 
ity. According to the popes, as they 
expressed themselves in their social 


encyclicals, the Catholic Church de- 





mands a radical but non-Marxian re. 
form of the economic order. Their 
plans for social reconstruction stan 
midway between individualism an 
collectivism. Those Catholics who are 
intent on protecting the vested inter. 
ests or who are sincere in thinking 
that all social reforms mean social 
convulsions are inclined to display 
little enthusiasm for the positive papal 
plans for the reconstruction of s. 
ciety. And when the complacency of 
respectability is upset, then Catholic 
college educators realize that it is not 
only Judy O’Grady and the Colonel’ 
Lady who are sisters under their 
skins. 

Our days are too troubled to sup- 
port the luxury of intellectual isola. 
tionism. The walled cities of the mind, 
which too often in the past have held 
relations only through the frigid 
channels of protocol, are as outmoded 
as the walled cities of the earth. Al 
concede that lasting success in th 
field of industrial relations as applied 
to the problems of the market place 
will be based on a mutually symp 
thetic understanding of the problems 
of all concerned—all who teach in 
Catholic and non-Catholic industrial 
relations schools or courses. The 
learned doctors of the law must prac 
tice as well as preach this doctrine of 
friendly co-operation even though a 
times our feelings may incline us to 
plead that “for the same man to 
preach and to practice is an unfait 
division of labor.” 
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Program for the Knights of Columbus 


Hon. Pau A. DEVER 
Governor of Massachusetts 


An address delivered at the 68th annual convention of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, New York, N. Y., August 15, 1950. Reprinted from Cotumsia* 


_ founders of our great Order 
recognized one of the fundamen- 
tl laws which govern all creation 
when they established the organiza- 
tion. They started on a very small 
wale. So it is with the mighty oak 
which springs from the tiny acorn. 
So was it with the Church itself. So 
must it be with everything which is 
destined for a vigorous and enduring 
growth. 

However, implicit in the acorn is 
ill that the oak will be. “The child is 
father of the man.” 

Small and humble beginnings did 
not obscure the vision of those who 
frst sowed the seed of Columbian- 
ism. 

The broad and sweeping purposes 
ofthe Order, as stated in the Charter, 
provide eloquent testimony as to the 
depth, the perception and the far- 
sightedness of the vision they had. 

The first three purposes might 
readily be and probably were drawn 
from the example of the great non- 
Catholic fraternal orders which 
everywhere surrounded them. 

So far as the rendering of pecuni- 


ary aid to members, providing assist- 


ance to sick and disabled Knights 
and promoting social and intellectual 
intercourse among them, the Order 
simply filled for many Catholics a 
void which did not exist for their 
fellow Americans whose consciences 
did not deter them from joining 
religious and quasi-religious frater- 
nal societies outside of their respec- 
tive churches. 

In the fourth group of purposes 
set forth in the Charter, we find the 
higher, nobler and more important 
ends to which the Knights of Co- 
lumbus are dedicated: “to promote 
and conduct educational, charitable, 
religious, social, war relief and pub- 
lic relief work.” 

It is difficult to conceive of any 
worthwhile task appropriate to a 
Catholic lay organization to which, 
under that statement of purposes, the 
Order cannot lend itself. 

Throughout the sixty-eight years 
of its existence, the Knights have 
never failed to respond to any oppor- 
tunity which presented itself to ex- 
emplify the ideals to which they sub- 
scribe. 

As Maurice Francis Egan and 


* New Haven 7, Conn., October, 1950. 
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John B. Kennedy stated in the 
preface to their two-volume work on 
the Order, “The Knights of Colum- 
bus are nothing if not progressive, 
and progress means the use of con- 
tinual stepping stones to higher 
things.” 

Such has been the consistent his- 
tory of Columbianism. The Order 
has worked in season and out of sea- 
son for the country’s welfare and for 
that union of spiritual and material 
good which is the only true prescrip- 
tion for a happy and secure national 
life. As befits a great Catholic lay 
organization, it has served well the 
Church. As befits a great American 
body of Catholic men, it yields to no 
other group in the fervor of the 
patriotism with which it has served 
the nation. 

Fulfilling its ideals and accom- 
plishing its purposes have led the 
Order into multiple activities which 
for number, range and variety have 
seldom been equalled. 

To simply enumerate any consid- 
erable part of those laudable activi- 
ties would require hours of time. To 
describe them with anything like 
adequate treatment would demand 
many volumes. 

I shall attempt to do neither. It 
is doubtful if justice could be done 
to any one of a half-dozen topics I 
might mention, such as publishing 
Columbia, a magazine which is at 
once informative, effective in fur- 
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and graced by literary merit of no 
little distinction. 


SoME HIGH-LIGHTS 


One could expatiate at length on 
the great contributions which the 
Order has made to higher and sec. 
ondary education by providing thou. 
sands of scholarships to Catholic 
universities, colleges, schools and 
academies throughout the country. 

One could well devote an entire 
address and merely touch upon the 
high spots of what the Knights of 
Columbus have done to dispel igno- 
rance about and bigotry toward the 
Catholic Church. 

Its contribution on _ behalf of 
servicemen both in World War | 
(when operating alone its activities 
were conspicuous) and also in 
World War II (when it unosten- 
tatiously cooperated in the work of 
the National Catholic Community 
Service) have been _ indescribably 
prodigious. 

In the few observations which | 
make tonight I want to hark back to 
a program in which the Order en- 
gaged prior to World War I. Then, 
recalling the capacity for constant 
progress which is inherent in Colum: 
bianism, I want to advance the sug- 
gestion that it would be well to pick 
up that program once more. 

It has ever been the genius of the 
Knights to meet the challenge of the 
times. No one will gainsay that the 
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which is presented by international 
Communism. 


Evi oF COMMUNISM 


If the powers of evil which roam 
through the world seeking the de- 
struction of souls can ever be said to 
have concentrated the greater part of 
their energies in any one enter- 
prise—that enterprise is the red 
menace which stems from Moscow. 

In this gathering I need not prove 
that international Communism is an 
evil. Even the most addlepated of 
our fellow Americans who style them- 
slves liberals have finally discovered 
that. 

Broken treaties, wars of aggres- 
sion, mock trials, the persecution of 
the clergy, the enslavement of mil- 
lions, the employment of enforced 
famine, the concentration camps, the 
torture chambers and the countless 
other brutalities of the police state 
have brought home to all but the 
most blind—those who will not see— 
that Communism is an intrinsically, 
inherently and completely evil theory 
and way of life. 

I am not interested in establishing 
what now must be regarded as an 
undeniable and incontestable fact. I 
am more concerned with the causes 
and conditions which have nurtured 
the growth of this hideous evil into 
the full blown proportions which it 
has acquired in a single generation. 

Needless to say they have been 
many. 
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Without doubt one of the important 
factors involved in the spread of 
Communism has been the intellectual 
appeal it has long held for certain 
people. There is no other way to 
account for the great number of ad- 
herents and fellow travelers it has 
enlisted in the schools and universi- 
ties of the world. At first blush this 
might seem strange in view of the 
innate capacity of the human mind 
and the natural appetite of the hu- 
man will to know and to pursue truth. 
Yet, so imperfect is our fallen nature, 
even the best of minds are extremely 
limited and prone to error. The pos- 
session of a skill or learning in a 
single field seldom insures a distin- 
guished performance by him who at- 
tempts to branch out into unfamiliar 
activities and unknown territories. A 
man can be an erudite physicist and 
at the same time a complete failure in 
the social, ethical and theological 
sciences. 

By the same token a man can be 
at once an intellectual genius and a 
moral monster. 

Yet, I venture to say that very few 
of the converts to Communism came 
to it by perusing the tortuous, am- 
biguous and difficult dialectics of 
Karl Marx. Das Kapital gathers dust 
on the shelves of our libraries. 

The spread of Communism in the 
Far East is easily understood. The 
teeming masses of Asia provide an 
easy subject for domination by the 
agents of the Kremlin. With few ex- 
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ceptions the Orient has not known 
stable government or sound social 
organization for more than a cen- 
tury. The great masses of its people 
know only recurrent famine, plagues 
and disasters. These are the only 
variety in a drab existence of unre- 
lieved and grinding poverty. 

Christianity has scarcely made a 
dent in those bewildered children of 
God, who have been sunk in the 
morass of paganism from their earli- 
est recorded history. One great mov- 
ing force actuates them in common 
from Manchuria to the sub-continent 
of India—hatred for the white man 
of the West, hatred for his imperial- 
ism and hatred for his self-pro- 
claimed superiority. Such hatred is 
understandable if it is not entirely 
justifiable. Poverty, paganism, lack 
of stability, both politically and 
socially, and, finally, implacable 
hatred for all that is both good and 
bad in western civilization, lend 
themselves admirably to the evil or- 
ganizing genius of Communism’s 
apostles. 


COMMUNISM IN THE WEST 


The spread of Communism in the 
West is not so easily explained. 
Here it has invaded the heart of 
Christendom—the very citadel of 
truth, righteousness and all that is 
best in the traditions and culture of 
man. 

Of course, the aftermath of World 
War II, the disorganization of Ger- 


many, the diplomatic errors which 
were perpetrated in connection with 
the prosecution and the termination 
of the war against Nazi and Fascist 
totalitarianism paved the way fo 
bloodless conquests by Red totali 
tarianism in the Baltic countries, in 
Poland, in Czecho-Slovakia, in Hu. 
gary, Russia, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia. Yet, that does not account 
for certain disconcerting facts. 

Why is it that in the very nation 
which contains the Vatican there 
exists the largest Communist party 
in the world outside of Soviet Russia 
itself? 

Why is it that the Communist 
party has more members than any 
other single party in France, the 
“eldest daughter of the Church?” 

Why is it that in Spain only a pro- 
longed and bloody civil war saved 
the land of St. Ignatius and Teresa 
of Avila from the clutches of Com- 
munism? 

Why is it that in Belgium a power- 
ful Socialist party can thrive and 
flourish although its current rallying 
cry is “Ecrasez les Chrétiens” — 
“Smash the Christians”? 

It is hard for us American Catho- 
lics to understand, yet it is beyond 
question that enormous numbers of 
Europe’s workingmen have been lost 
to the faith. That is the tragedy of 
the last and the present century. 

It is a tragedy that springs from 
the failure of many of the leaders of 
Catholicism to heed the admonitions 
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which have repeatedly thundered 
from Peter’s Throne since, and even 
before, the great pontificate of Leo 
XIII. 

It is a tragedy that derives from 
ignoring our Catholic social philoso- 
phy and our Christian tradition. 

It is a tragedy which follows 
neglect of needed repairs to our 
social structure while the destruc- 
tive termites of nineteenth-century 
Socialism and twentieth-century Com- 
munism ate steadily away at its foun- 
dations. 

It is a tragedy which could envelop 
us here in America unless we profit 
by the example of the mother nations 
from which we have sprung. 


THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL 


In Europe, heroic and drastic steps 
are being taken to meet the situa- 
tin and to stem the tragic tide. 
They are sometimes called by the all 
embracing name of “the Catholic 
Revival.” 

It includes the radical action taken 
by the late Cardinal Suhard in 
dothing his priests in the garb of 
the workingman and sending them 
to the mines and factories, there to 
toil and live among the poor in per- 
fect imitation of their Divine Master. 

It includes the formation of Chris- 
tian democratic parties dedicated to 
sweeping social reforms in the sphere 
of political action. 

It includes enacting into law the 
recommendations of the papal pro- 
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nouncements from the great encycli- 
cal of Leo XIII called Rerum 
Novarum to the most recent allocu- 
tion of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII. 

It includes the development of a 
vigorous journalism, which is trans- 
lating into the living language of 
the day the wisdom which has long 
reposed in the stately tomes produced 
by the theological and philosophical 
scholars of the Church on every 
aspect of the social scene. 

It includes employing every re- 
source of Catholic Action—“the parti- 
cipation of the laity in the apostolate 
of the hierarchy.” 

Pray God that this great European 
Catholic Revival will win the day 
and bring lost, strayed and stolen 
souls back to the Christ of their 
baptism. 

Now, the question arises — what 
has that to do with us here in 
America, where nearly everyone 
owns a car, enjoys the comforts of 
modern plumbing, and is fed, clothed 
and sheltered as is no other popula- 
tion in all history or in any part of 
the world? 

Unfortunately for our peace and 
security, we are not without the same 
seeds of destruction which wrought 
so much havoc in the very heart of 
Christendom. One needs only to look 
about him to find ominous signs. The 
very prosperity which we enjoy—and 
some of us in great abundance — 
can be the cause of our undoing. 

In America the Church has taken 
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root and grown strong in what less 
than a hundred years ago must have 
looked like very uncongenial soil. 
In the 1840’s when Catholics first 
began to arrive in great numbers, 
they found a land where they were 
not openly persecuted and where 
they suffered no legal disabilities in 
regard to suffrage and other civil 
rights and liberties. But they also 
found an undertow of disapproval 
and dislike which occasionally flamed 
into open, public expressions of 
hatred. Nearly all of them were sorely 
lacking in material goods but they 
were rich in the things of the spirit. 
They built churches, schools and 
colleges. God knows how they found 
the wherewithal. 

Their educated sons and daughters 
entered the professions and went into 
business. In the course of time, many 
accumulated what makes it harder 
for a rich man to enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven than it is for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle. 

With wealth and prosperity have 
come a softening of the ancestral vir- 
tues and a dimming of ideals which 
had been faithfully handed down for 


centuries. 


A Correct SociaL OUTLOOK 


Today, there is far too often 
identified with prominent Catholics 
the kind of social outlook that charac- 
terized the French nobility at the time 
of the French Revolution. 

Recently, one of our outstanding 
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Catholic reviews—one, incidentally, 
that deserves a far wider circulation, 
than it has— America, the weekly 
edited by the Jesuit Fathers, {ek 
obliged to set forth at length a de. 
fense of the social views which from 
time to time appear in its columns 
of editorial opinion. 

Now, it would be inaccurate to 
say that the orthodoxy of the son 
of Loyola has never been questioned, 
It can be safely asserted, however, 
that it has never been questioned 
successfully. 

America, a penetrating, carefully 
edited, courageous, brilliantly-written 
review of current events, both spiri- 
tual and mundane, containing in 
rich abundance material and infor 
mation that simply is to be found 
nowhere else in the country, is no 
exception to the usual publication of 
the Jesuit Fathers. 

Yet, it appears to have been ques 
tioned more than once recently on 
its alleged socialistic tendencies. So, 
too, have those other great Catholic 
magazines, the Sign, published by 
the Passionist Fathers, and the Catho- 
lic World, edited by the Paulis 
Fathers. 

These questions strangely enough 
seem not to have come from thos 
outside the fold, or from simple peo 
ple who might be excused for their 
lack of knowledge, but from appar 
ently well-informed Catholics. 

To me, that is disconcerting. To 
me, that calls for a revival of a pro 
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gam sponsored by the Knights of 
Columbus during the four years 
preceding our entry into World War 
|, It was one of many programs of 
public education and effective dis- 
emination of the truth which the 
Order has sponsored. In those days 
it was led by two very well informed 
Catholic gentlemen. 

The first was David Goldstein, 
who was himself a convert from So- 
cialism. The second was Peter Collins, 
am energetic leader of the trade-union 
movement. Their immediate purpose 
was to oppose Bolshevism, a word 
that very few Americans then under- 
stood, but they brought to their task 
a great deal more than the bare 
astringents of destructive but effec- 
tive criticism. They told the country 
agreat deal about the positive Catho- 
lic and papal program of social 
reform. 

They never confused Christianity 
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with capitalism and they did an 
immeasurable amount of good. 

Today, we need their like even 
more. We need it to inculcate into our 
own people knowledge of their own 
Christian social philosophy. We need 
it to combat the most fertile ground 
on which the thorns of Communism 
can thrive in our western world. 
We need a positive program to offer 
to the cold, the hungry, the ill-housed 
and the ill-clad—a program which 
will protect them from being led 
astray by the false promises, the 
blandishments and the specious coin 
of Communism. 

I know of no other Catholic lay 
group so well equipped to supply 
that program. I know of no other 
program to which the Order could 
more appropriately devote itself. 

No other is to me more desirable, 
more timely or, I dare say, more 
necessary. 


Social Responsibility 


“It is increasingly clear that our large industrial corporations are 
not merely economic institutions, but that they have social responsibilities 
and problems as well—that business decisions and policies must be made 
and adopted not only in the light of short- and long-term economic factors 
but also with due recognition of pertinent social values and possible 
social reactions.’—Charles E. Wilson, President of General Motors, to 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, October 3, 1950. 








Reprinted from THe Linacre QuARTERLY* 


URING its current fall-winter 

session, the Institute of Social 
Order of Rockhurst College has been 
conducting a well-attended series of 
lectures for the healing profession. 
This is a milieu group, an occupa- 
tional group bound together by the 
ties of a common interest in a very 
specialized environment: doctors, 
hospital administrators, nurse super- 
visors (Nun and lay), graduate 
nurses, technicians, chaplains, social 
workers, even representatives of non- 
profit as well as of commercial insur- 
ance plans. They constitute an insti- 
tutional group, a form of community, 
like any other community, where 
great masses of people are engaged in 
a complex variety of interdependent 
tasks and relationships. 

While admittedly inadequate and 
prosaic, the designation “the healing 
profession” is currently the best avail- 
able to convey the notion of an all- 
inclusive organic group, a tangible 
community resource, having certain 
functions, privileges and responsibili- 
ties eventuating in a distinctive apos- 
tolate. This is something over and 
above that high sense of dedication 
and moral accountability which is a 


* 1438 So. Grand Blvd., St. 
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standard characteristic of the good 
doctor, nurse or administrator as ap 
individual. Because of this already 
existent sense of personal responsi. 
bility the normal member of the pro. 
fession is inclined to take “group” 
responsibility for granted, looking on 
the latter as a sort of expansion of 
the former. And yet it just so hap 
pens that, in these days of “social 
welfare,” collective duties, rights and 
privileges need to be clearly differen- 
tiated from those involving the more 
individualized doctor -nurse- patient 
relationships. 

The organization in the medical 
world of all these peoples, forces, 
powers, abilities and resources both 
tangible and intangible is a natural 
one; as natural, in its way, as any 
physical organism, which is a living 
thing characterized by correlation 
and cooperation of parts, forces and 
powers. This group, however, like 
any other institutional group, is @ 
moral or social rather than a physical 
organism. It is a corporate organiz 
tion of rational beings who, by will 
ing cooperation, are bound together 
by a moral bond which unites the 
members in a.totality of the forces, 


Louis 4, Mo., May, 1950. 
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the powers and all the material and 
giritual resources which they pos- 
ss. Unlike that of a physical or- 
ganism, this bond is a suprasensible 
hond, actual and real nevertheless, 
and not just a fiction of the mind or 
a figure of speech. This bond, there- 
fore, unifies and correlates the diverse 
and reciprocal powers, forces and 
functions of the members, all duly 
coordinated and subordinated to the 
good of the whole. As is the case 
with any other type of community, 
the healing profession is supposed 
to be a working and workable union 
of members as well as of services 
and goods. Its ultimate function is a 
social one because it involves the 
common good rather than the private 
or particular good of any single in- 
dividual. 


PROGRESS OF SOCIETY 


The emphasis of this distinctly 
functional responsibility, or aposto- 
late, is on the “making of men” while 
engaged in the business of repairing 
them, in the same sense that any 
other occupational group, like indus- 
try, for instance, is meant to turn out 
work-citizens (whether these be man- 
agement, salaried employes or wage- 
eamers) while mass-producing con- 
sumer goods. The idea is that each 
industry or branch of industry, agri- 
culture or branch of agriculture, each 
profession or branch of a profession 
constitutes a natural socio-economic 
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aggregation which stands as a buffer 
midway between the individual and 
the State. The healing profession defi- 
nitely is one of the segments of our 
domestic jig-saw puzzle which needs 
to be reassembled and fitted into our 
national mass production urban econ- 
omy, now that we have deliberately 
outgrown the rural economy of our 
fathers’ times. Like any other occu- 
pational group, the healing profes- 
sion has the obligation to contribute 
to “the happy progress of society.”* 

Just as man the individual, and 
man the member can be a great force 
for good or evil, so, too, groups. 
But there are groups and groups. No 
one would put into the same category 
the bridge club or the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
the healing profession as such. Some 
groups are endowed with juridic per- 
sonality and, by that very fact, are 
moral entities, capable of being influ- 
enced not only by natural moral prin- 
ciples of activity but also by Chris- 
tian moral principles, that is, by 
Catholicity; understanding, of course, 
that “only man, the human person. 
and not society in any form is en- 
dowed with reason and a morally free 
will.””? 

Does the healing profession meet 
the responsible specifications for its 
existence? This leads to another 
question. Does such a functioning 
group with a keen sense of its social 
responsibilities actually vindicate for 


2 Idem, N. 29. 
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itself more than mere nominal exist- 
ence? Thanks to modern diversifica- 
tion of tasks in a total national econ- 
omy such as ours, the healing profes- 
sion has been left quite free to pursue 
its business of repairing men in a way 
and to an extent utterly amazing to 
the general practitioner and midwife 
and practical nurse of a generation 
ago. Moreover, the skill of industry 
and manufacture has supplied it 
with instruments, tools and gadgets, 
services and supplies to a point where 
the “busy” doctor of yesterday can’t 
begin to match the marvelous produc- 
tive strides of modern medicine, sur- 
gery and nursing care under these 
“privileged” conditions. 

Granted the skill, brilliant research 
and experiment on the part of the pro- 
fession itself, has there been an ade- 
quate group recognition that in the 
final analysis this freedom to work 
undisturbed has been in great meas- 
ure due to a gigantic producing em- 
ploye economy which has permitted 
the beneficent specialization of mod- 
ern medical care? In turn, has the 
responsible job of the total health of 
such a producing employe economy 
been adequately shouldered by the 
group, where it belongs naturally. 
by right, by privilege and by occupa- 
tional function? Years ago Father 
Rickaby wrote: 


A privileged class tends to become a 
selfish cless, even a privileged working 
class, or a privileged clergy. This does 
not mean that there should be no 
privileged class—but every growth has 
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its worm. What the members of , 
privileged class should remember, anj 
often forget, is that they are privileged 
in the public interest.* 

Just as old State constitutions have 
had to be revised with the passing of 
the horse and buggy, so the profes. 
sionally self-sufficient individual in 
the medical world has had to disap 
pear with the passing of the hore 
and buggy doctor. It is taking a long 
time for some individuals to grasp the 
meaning of a structural change in ow 
political and social economy, but the 
stark fact is there, as stark as the 
passing of the economically self-suff- 
cient individual in today’s market 
place. The idea, as well as the aware. 
ness, that a “group” responsibility, 
or apostolate, exists is not easy to in- 
culcate, particularly among conscien- 
tious doctors and nurses who gener- 
ally feel put out when lectured on 
such a topic or even when they are 
invited to sit down to think, to learn 
and then to do something about the 
new frontiers of organized medical 
care. 


Group ACTION 


For several years the Institute of 
Social Order at Rockhurst College 
has made attempts to entice these 
people, particularly the doctors, to sit 
down and discuss this generally un- 
explored field of group action. That 
the response had not been encourag- 
ing in the past is perhaps largely due 





8 An Old Man’s Jottings, p. 8A. 
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to the ineptness of the Institute itself 
in not providing a sufficiently at- 
tractive come-on. You just can’t ask 
“yusy” people, “over - member- 
shipped” people, to come out once a 
week and ruminate on that vague sub- 
ject of social responsibility. But we 
have discovered that some of them, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, white and 
colored, will come out to hear some- 
thing about medico-moral problems 
as these are indicated in the Revised 
(ode for Catholic Hospitals; espe- 
ally if the lecturer is a nationally- 
known authority in this field, and 
currently the president of the Catho- 
lic Theological Society. Carrying 
the burden of most of the talks, 
Father Gerald A. Kelly, S.J. has done 
a superb job on all the usual topics 
fom abortion to religious care of 
patients. Without any derogatory 
implications he was, however, just the 
lure. He was to be the occasion en- 
abling the regular staff members of 
the Institute to insinuate into the 
sties a few lectures which might 
suggest to the audience that perhaps 
the healing profession still had new 
worlds to conquer; perhaps, even, 
that it might write a distinctive group 
code such as some social-minded peo- 
ple in industry have recently formu- 
lated.* 


That these “bootleg” lectures 
caught on is perhaps due to the fact 
that at the moment the healing pro- 
fession, under the impact of a threat 


‘Human Relations in Modern Business, 
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of government intervention, is just 
becoming conscious of the need to do 
some straight thinking and soul 
searching in the face of its first full- 
blown crisis in public relations. Some 
of its members are plainly worried 
over the fact that, in the absence of a 
group-formulated, cohesive and valid 
social philosophy of its own, it has 
had to go out on the open market to 
buy the professional services of those 
who would ghost-write it for them. 
For the first time, too, some of the 
audience have had dispelled for them- 
selves the notion that the social doc- 
trine of the Church, as formulated 
in the great social encyclicals, is 
directed solely to management and 
labor groups. 


SociaL IMPLICATIONS 

In the reflected glory of Father 
Kelly’s informative presentations, the 
case for the urgent social implica- 
tions of the medical group conscience 
got a sympathetic hearing. It was a 
coat-tail or apron-string technique, 
but it worked. If a foil is anything 
that serves by contrast to adorn or 
set off another thing to advantage, 
then Father Kelly’s series on the Code 
constituted the perfect foil. He could 
speak of a Code, already in existence, 
from immemorable times, perhaps, if 
we consider the Hippocratic oath as 
such a code. We, on the other hand, 
could not speak of a Code, but of a 
social document that is still to be 
written. He went behind the Code 


Prentice-Hall. 1949. 
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and discussed the moral principles 
on which it is based. He emphasized 
the moral analysis which the indi- 
vidual doctor, nurse supervisor, etc., 
must make in any given situation. 
“After all, we moral theologians must 
leave something to the conscience of 
the individual” were the concluding 
words of one of his lectures. He 
spoke to the individual conscience. 
We had to assemble sound social 
moral principles like the principles 
of sociality, subsidiarity and uni- 
versality, and apply them to the 
group conscience. A group con- 
science takes on meaning only after 
a social consciousness, awareness or 
sensitivity, call it what you will, has 
been stimulated. He spoke of the 
person-to-person relationship _in- 
volved in repairing the patient; we 
had to speak of the group-to-group 
relationship, person-to-group _rela- 
tionship, group-to-person relationship 
involved in the “making of men” in 
a total and integral social economy. 
He spoke of the “apostolate of hope,” 
achievable by the individual doctor, 
nurse or administrator. We spoke of 
the “social apostolate” attainable 
only through the readiness of indi- 
viduals to shed their Yankee individu- 
alism, to shake their complacency 
and to manifest their willingness to 
achieve results through group action, 
group discipline, self-imposed and 
self-regulated. 

Good will on the part of the heal- 


ing profession was not our main ob- 
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stacle. The main hurdle was the am. 
thy and diffidence of those who wer 
inclined to take refuge behind th 
“busy” signal, contrived by taking 
the receiver off the hook. Over-men. 
bershipped and (if he is the least bi 
inclined that way) over-worked, th 
medical doctor can always, with per 
fect honesty, claim that he is “t 
busy” for this, that. or the othe 
thing. For that matter, so can th 
hospital administrator, the nurse sv. 
pervisor and the nursing Sister. h 
fact, the “too busy” excuse is a goo 
out for most consciences when it 
comes to giving time to anythin 
over and above their prime interes, 
whether it be medicine, nursing 
manufacturing or just plain busines, 
That is the trouble with the work 
citizen in the nation today. 











CoMMUNITY PROBLEMS 





Time and again serious students of 
the times have insisted “that repr. 
sentative government can_ succet 
only when enough individuals, e 
gaged in the ordinary routine job ¢ 
making a living, allocate enough d 
their time to make it succeed throug 
contributing to the solution of thet 
own problems by solving the prob 
lems of the community.” What i 
true of the local civic community « 
the national political community, tk 
State, is true also of the socio-ew 
nomic community: the occupation 
group on the local level, the natin 
on the all-inclusive level. The dem 
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cratic and truly representative pat- 
tern of either type of community is in 
grious danger today because many 
individual members of such commu- 
nities are “too busy” to play their 
role in the democratic process, a role 
that cannot be ceded or superseded, 
not even by heroic devotion to “my 
work.” They delude themselves with 
the false notion that they can be ex- 
empt from this group duty, or they 
rationalize their failure to allocate 
“community” time for themselves 
under the guise of “heroic” devotion 
to the time-consuming demands of 
their profession. “Too busy” often 
means “I’d rather do something else.” 


Group RESPONSIBILITY 


This is not an article on socialized 
medicine, but on_ responsibility, 
group responsibility for “the happy 
progress of society.” It attempts no 
direct argument against compulsory 
health insurance or for voluntary 
forms of sickness compensation. In 
the absence of a social conscience, 
mass assault on the physical integrity 
of the human body, or on the spirit- 
ual integrity of the body politic, is 
just as possible under any system of 
non-public insurance as under public 
forms. There are other problems 
facing the healing profession besides 
the current all-absorbing threat of 
further Federal or State intervention. 

The very glory of the healing pro- 
fession in contributing to the pro- 
longation of life has superinduced a 
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new problem, not of the chronically 
ill, but of the chronically old. In- 
dustrially, wage-earners and salaried 
employes are already old at 40. 
Chronologically, they are old (and a 
medical problem) at 65. Too old to 
work, too young to die, but suscep- 
tible to the ills of old age (not the 
least being the psychosomatic com- 
plications of insecurity or sheer in- 
activity) there are 10,000,000 such 
today; and statisticians promise us a 
nation of old people (over 65) num- 
bering 25,000,000 by 1975. Shall it 
be another Buchenwald or a Chris- 
tian solution by those who know most 
and could do most about gerontol- 
ogy? 
“Not enough doctors, nurses, hos- 
pitals!” This is an argument for, 
not against, intensive effort by the 
healing profession to meet this chal- 
lenge. So is the problem of maldis- 
tribution of doctors, nurses, techni- 
cians and hospitals; urban concen- 
trations, rural voids; medical mis- 
sionaries and world health; the ten- 
dency to make community chests and 
city welfare departments the only 
organized agencies responsible for 
the relief of economic, social, phys- 
ical and mental misery that saps the 
life of the most basic societary unit 
of all, the family, and highlights a 
losing struggle between moral stand- 
ards and social pressures. 

These and other such problems 
are the breeding ground of future 
disorder and chaos. Besides religion, 
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the two prime agents of order are in his more privileged fellowman, 
institutions and laws. Where the in- then watch out. If non-public social 
stitutional group abdicates its social organizations will not help solve the 
responsibility, history demonstrates problem, he will go to the gover. 
that political means, enacted public ment to help him. Failing that, don't 
law, will fill the void. be surprised if he should welcome 

An empty stomach, a running sore other Hitlers, other Mussolinis, other 
or a flattened purse, of themselves, Stalins as warlords of a new order, 
do not make a Communist, or a So- as protectors of the forgotten man, 
cialist, or a Fascist. But if to these He may prefer a secure slavery to a 
are added an empty heart, an empty risky and unpredictable democratic 
inind, emptied, that is, of confidence freedom. 


Associations of Catholic Employers 


“The Sovereign Pontiffs have frequently urged that there be associations of 
employers as well as of workers. This is particularly necessary in these days 
when materialism has dug its roots so deeply into the activities of every class of 
society. 

“We all know that all is not well in business and commerce today, and we wish 
to use our influence as Catholics to try to remedy what is wrong. It is not that the 
Catholic Church has in these matters a special morality. She is merely teaching 
the principles of the natural law and those revealed by Christ Himself. 

“The Association of Catholic Managers and Employers will have as its object 
not merely to make its members better Catholics, but to make them better 
managers and employers. 

“Here is an opportunity for our Catholic laity. We wish to establish a 
Christian social order which will endeavor to make both employer and worker 
conscious of their dignity as human beings created by God to serve Him here and 
by their labor to gain everlasting happiness in the world to come.”—Cardinal 
Griffin in the Foreword to the Handbook of the Association of Catholic Managers 
and Employers. 
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The Battle for God 


THE EpITors OF THE SHIELD 


Reprinted from Tue Suietp* 


RADITIONALLY, Christian mis- 

sionaries have worked for the 
instruction and conversion of people 
who were godless or worshippers of 
false gods. Godlessness has generally 
heen looked upon as an unwilling- 
ness to serve the True God; it has 
iso been identified with what the 
Sacred Scriptures call the “spirit of 
the world.” However, a large num- 
ber of people who were godless or 
worshippers of false gods have been 
« without their own fault; these 
have constituted most of the “pa- 
gans” in those parts of the world 
vhich, to Christians, have been 
classified as “mission lands.” 

Besides these, there have been oth- 
ets who deliberately professed not to 
believe in God. There were some like 
these in the times of the pre-Chris- 
tian Jews. Such non-believers, it 
would seem, are the people who are 
properly designated as “atheists.” 

Since the days of the Russian Rev- 
dution, the spread of professional 
atheism has become a political activ- 
ity. Communism, which emerged 
from the Russian Revolution as a 
political party, as well as an ideology 
timing to make itself world-wide, is 
essentially atheistic, and wherever it 


has been established, there has fol- 
lowed an open warfare against reli- 
gion. In Russia, the first object of 
the attack was the Russian Orthodox 
Church. Outside Russia, the object 
of attack and the spearhead of the 
counter-attack against Communism 


has been the Catholic Church. 


The story of the spread of atheistic 
Communism is at the same time the 
story of the spread of Russian politi- 
cal influence, either by the absorp- 
tion of territory into the U.S.S.R. or 
by the setting up of so-called inde- 
pendent territories adjacent to the 
U.S.S.R., the governments of which 
are completely dominated by Russia. 
On any recent map, the territory an- 
nexed to Russia or lying within the 
sphere of Soviet influence takes up 
an amazing amount of space. The 
New York Times Magazine recently 
pointed out that, not counting Rus- 
sians, more than one-fifth of all Eu- 
ropeans are now living within the 
Soviet orbit. Of this number, well 
over half are Catholics, as the terri- 
tory includes such traditionally Cath- 
olic countries as Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary. 

The following table will give some 
idea of the extent of Communist 


* Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati 26, Ohio, January. 1950. 
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domination. Catholic populations in- 
clude Greek Catholics (in union with 
Rome). The total population figures 
are those of the Statistics Office of 
the United Nations; statistics on 
Catholic population are taken from 
The Statesman’s Year-Book. Here, 
then, is the table: 





Country Population Catholics 
Albania 1,128,000 104,200 
Bulgaria 7,048,000 45,700 
Czecho- 

slovakia 12,338,000 10,988,300 
Hungary 9,201,000 6,356,300 
Poland 23,781,000 21,712,000 
Rumania 15,873,000 1,700,000 
Yugoslavia 15,752,000 5,262,500 

Total 85,121,000 46,169,000 


These figures do not include the 
populations of those countries which 
were actually annexed to Russia. 
The countries listed above are what 
the Russians are pleased to call “Peo- 
ple’s Republics,” and are governed 
from their own capitals, though by 
Russian-approved officials. The an- 
nexed territories are those which 
have actually become a part of the 
Soviet Union. These include Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania and the Karelian 
Isthmus, which Russia appropriated 
from Finland, with an additional 
6,849,000 population. 

Russia’s latest political move in 
Europe was the establishment of an 
East German “Republic,” following 
the familiar pattern of the satellite 
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“People’s Republics,” and designed 
to counterbalance the West Germ 
Republic, which was set up in the late 
summer of 1949 under the sponsor. 
ship of the Western Powers (Great 
Britain, France, and the United 
States). 


Asiatic COUNTRIES 


But it is in the Asiatic countries 
that Russian gains have been the 
most rapid and, numerically, the 
most impressive. The steady prog. 
ress of Red armies in China has rung 
down the iron curtain of Commu 
nism over more than 300,000,000 of 
China’s 450,000,000 people. Russia 
also controls the northern part of 
Korea and the Kurile Islands north 
of Japan, and Russian-inspired Com. 
munists are currently waging a bitter 
struggle for supremacy in the coun 
tries of South-east Asia, particularly 
Burma and Indo-China. 


In Eastern Europe, where Commu- 
nist control is efficient and complete, 
persecution of all organized religion, 
and more especially of the Catholic 
Church, is being systematically car- 
ried on by the Russians and their 
satellites. A correspondent for 
NCWC News Service has given a 
vivid picture of the conditions under 
which Catholics in Czechoslovakia, a 
predominantly Catholic country, are 
now living: 

Well over ten per cent of the Catholic 


population of Slovakia have been sent 
to prison during the last four years; 
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and prison, under a Communist regime, 
means almost invariably inhuman treat- 
ment, if not methodical torture, and in 
many cases deportation to the U.S.S.R. 
No class, profession, age group, or sex 
is safe from the most cruel persecution; 
whether priest or nun, student or peas- 
ant, intellectual or industrial worker, 
school child or housewife—every Slovak 
yho rates the Divine Law and the peace 
of his conscience higher than the com- 
mands of his atheist rulers must be 
ready to meet sufferings such as to make 
... death seem a welcome relief. 


ANTI-RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION 


In the current atheistic war on re- 
ligion, three men stand out as heroic 
symbols of the Catholic Church’s re- 


fusal to compromise with godless- 
ness. They are Archbishop Aloysius 
Stepinac of Yugoslavia, Cardinal 
Josef Mindszenty of Hungary, and 
Archbishop Josef Beran of Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Archbishop Stepinac, it will be re- 
called, was condemned to sixteen 
years of hard labor by the Commu- 
nist regime of Marshal Tito in Yugo- 
slavia, on charges of “treason” which 
were totally false. Archbishop Beran 
of Czechoslovakia is at present a 
prisoner in his episcopal residence at 
Prague, because of what the Reds 
trm his “obstinate” refusal to ap- 
prove complete State control of edu- 
cation and religious affairs in 
Czechoslovakia. Cardinal Josef 
Mindszenty of Hungary, who is now 
serving a life sentence for “treason” 
against the “‘people’s” government of 
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his country, was convicted last year 
by a Communist “people’s court,” 
after a mock trial which violated 
every principle of legal ethics and 
brought a storm of protests from 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews, as 
well as from most of the non-Com- 
munist governments of the world. 

The sufferings of these three men, 
and of thousands of other religious 
persons in the slave-labor camps of 
Eastern Europe, reveal the fact that 
the pattern of Communist anti-re- 
ligious persecution is the same in all 
Red-controlled areas. In striking out 
against the right of human beings to 
freedom of religion, materialistic 
Communism thereby deals a blow 
to all other basic freedoms. 

Another tragic example of the 
firm intention of the Communists to 
wipe out all religion can be found 
in the case of the Byzantine Rite 
Catholic Church in Rumania. Before 
the Communists assumed control m 
that country, there were about 1,500,- 
000 Byzantine Rite Catholics, with 
an archbishop, four bishops and 1600 
priests. The Communist Rumanian 
Government attempted to force all 
the Catholics to join the Greek Ortho- 
dox (schismatic) Church, which has 
become merely a puppet of the State. 
An official decree was issued which 
was intended to “abolish” the Byzan- 
tine Rite Church in Rumania, from 
the highest position in the Hierarchy 
down to the lowest parish organiza- 
tion. 
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To enforce the order, Communist 
police commissars visit individual 
parish priests and present them with 
a printed form which reads: “Of my 
free will, without being constrained 
by anyone, I have decided to join 
the Orthodox Church.” Money and 
position are offered as inducements; 
but in “difficult” cases, the bribes are 
soon replaced by threats of expul- 
sion, deportation to Russia, prison, 
or starvation. The methods of tor- 
ture inflicted upon those who refuse 
to sign are many and varied: one 
priest was tortured by electric re- 
flectors until he lost consciousness; 
when he recovered the printed form 
was presented to him and he signed 
it, scarcely knowing what he was 
doing. Another priest was impris- 
oned in a concrete cell, barefoot and 
without food or drink, and left there 
until he was ready to agree to the 
statement that, “without being con- 
strained by anyone,” he was ready 
to join the schismatic Church! 

Following the Vatican decree that 
all who belong to the Communist 
Party are thereby excommunicated, 
the Communist regime in Czecho- 
slovakia decided to spy upon Catho- 
lic priests at all times, even in 
the confessional. One Communist 
speaker, describing this new violation 
of the right to religious freedom, de- 
clared: 

Excommunication is not being car- 


ried out publicly, but according to in- 
structions from the bishops, it is car- 
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ried out in the confessional. Therefore, 
priests will be observed in the confes 
sionals by special persons. These will 
go to normal confession, will admit 
they are Communists, and then will re. 
port whether the priest carried out ex. 
communication. 


On the Far Eastern side of the 
Communist empire, similar anti-relj- 
gious tactics are being employed, 


CHINESE CHRISTIANS PERSECUTED 


In China, the Communists have 
not limited their persecution to for. 
eign missionaries, who were de 
nounced as representatives of “for. 
eign imperialism,” but they have 
also persecuted native Christians. 
The religious community founded by 
Father Lebbe, known as the Little 
Brothers of St. John the Baptist, was 
wiped out by such cruelties as bury- 
ing the Brothers alive and dragging 
them to death behind wild horses. 
These Brothers were all Chinese and 
had worked only for the welfare of 
the poor. Father Lebbe himself died 
as the result of privations suffered 
after the Communist conquest. 

Bishop Boniface Sauer, O.SB, 
Apostolic Administrator of Kanka 
(northern Korea), died last year in 
a Communist prison, to which he had 
been sent, in spite of age and ill 
health, together with 122 missionary 
priests, Brothers and Sisters. The 
Communists confiscated all Benedie- 
tine missionary properties in north- 
ern Korea in May 1949, and made 
Bishop Sauer’s famous Abbey at 
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Tokugen their headquarters. The 
yminary at Tokugen was turned into 
a agricultural school and the local 
church was converted into a police 
headquarters. 

In Southeast Asia, too, there have 
heen martyrs to the Faith. The Com- 
munists have made three unsuccess- 
ful attempts to assassinate Bishop 
Taddeo Le-huu-Tu, the Vicar Apos- 
tlic of Phat Diem, Indo-China. 
Many Indo-Chinese priests have been 
killed, and life for all priests has 
heen difficult and dangerous ever 
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since the Communist rebellion broke 
out in Indo-China in 1945. 

It has been said that “the days of 
the catacombs are being re-lived ex- 
actly.” Never before in history has 
the struggle of professional atheism 
against religion been so efficiently 
organized and so systematically car- 
ried out. Against the power and 
might of atheistic Communism the 
Church defends herself only with the 
sword of the spirit. Ours is an age 
of persecution; it is also an age of 
heroic sacrifice and courage. 





God and the Universe 


“The relation of the universe to God comes into evidence at every moment of 
its life, and indeed it is this relation alone which enables us to take in full serious- 
ness all the limitless vitality of the universe and its creativity. The infinite, after 
all, is not juxtaposed to the finite, it does not confront the finite from the outside 
ina crude dualism. The immediacy of the divine in the finite is affirmed by 
St. Paul when he declares that ‘in Him we live and move and have our being.’ 
Such intimacy means that without setting limits to the infinite, the finite yet 
manifests it. It implies openness on the part of the universe to the creative action 
of God, and to His continuative impulsion. This idea is suggested by the great 
American philosopher Charles S. Peirce when he observes that ‘a genuinely evolu- 
tionary philosophy, where the principle of growth is primordial, is not antagonistic 
to the idea of a personal creator but is really inseparable from that idea.’ Thus 
we have come full circle with the position of St. Augustine who regarded nature 
as the very theater of the divine activity, and whose philosophy, as we have seen, 
has been called a ‘metaphysic of ordered process.’”—Robert C. Pollock in 
Taoucut, June, 1950. 








Editorials 





The. “Meddling”? Church 


_ Chicago Tribune is annoyed 
with the Church. It said so in a 
front-page editorial written by Walter 
Trohan from Washington, Feb. 19, 
and again in an editorial on the page 


where you would expect to find it on 
Feb. 22. 


From our point of view there is 
nothing particularly interesting in the 
fact that the Tribune is annoyed with 
the Church. We should be worried if 
it were not annoyed with the Church. 
We would be worried if the extreme 
Right were not annoyed with the 
Church at least as much as the ex- 
treme Left is. With neither of them 
is there any hope for the working 
people, or any hope for a just society 
for everybody. 

What is interesting is the reason 
the Tribune gives for being annoyed. 
The Church, says the Tribune, by 
“meddling” in economic questions 
and political matters, is destroying the 
high wall that should separate the 
Church from the State. The Tribune 
fears, it says, what will happen to the 
Church if the “meddling” continues. 

There is a not-too-subtle threat in 
what the Tribune says. For, obvi- 


ously, the harm that might come to 
the Church would come from those 
annoyed with her. 
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It is well for us to remember that 
in our lifetime we have seen total. 
tarians of the right and totalitarians 
of the left. They puff and threaten 
with no less viciousness whether on 
the right or on the left, whether it is 
the Tribune, the Daily Worker, o 
Marshal Tito. 

What is the “meddling” on the part 
of the Church to which the Tribune 
objects? The Tribune doesn’t accus 
the Church of getting into business, 
or of competing with the efforts of 
fathers and families to get a living 
for themselves. Nor does the Tribune 
accuse the Bishops of ruling public 
life by decreeing whom Catholics 
must vote for in public life. If this 
were the kind of meddling the Tn 
bune meant, along with a lot of other 
similar abuses too long to mention, 
we too would be on the side of the 
Tribune, objecting to meddling. 

But what the Tribune means by 
“meddling” is simply the effort of the 
Church to bring the spirit of Christ 
down to earth, to apply His principles 
and to say exactly what they mean in 
the light of modern life and problems, 
to use the authority Christ gave the 
Church to say what the principles of 
Christ demand of us today. This is 
what the Tribune doesn’t like. Sol- 


emnly it pontificates that we should 
always maintain a high wall between 
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religion and the moral law on the one 
side, and the civil law and economic 
questions on the other side. 

Actually, the Tribune doesn’t really 
mean what it says. Actually, the 
Tribune doesn’t want the civil law to 
sop upholding the moral law of God 
which says: “Thou shalt not kill.” 
Or the moral law of God which says: 
“Thou shalt not steal.” Actually, the 
Tribune wants life and property pro- 
tected, and theft outlawed, at least in 
its more obvious manifestations. 

But what the Tribune doesn’t want 
the civil law to do is to uphold some 
other parts of the moral law of God. 
The Tribune doesn’t want the Church 
to intervene with the moral law on 
behalf of workers and their right to 
aliving wage, their right to organize 
and to be recognized, their right to a 
decent place to live. 

The Tribune doesn’t want the 
Church to intervene with the moral 
law which teaches that the moral duty 
of the government is to promote the 
general welfare and to assist and pro- 
tect those in society who need help 
and protection most against the more 
powerful. 

The Tribune doesn’t want the 
Church to intervene with the moral 
law which says that “what God has 
joined together, let no man put 
asunder.” 

In all of these matters—in family 
life, in economic life, in political life 
—the Tribune believes that each man 
is his own law. 
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The Tribune is not against the 
moral law. The Tribune doesn’t rec- 
ognize it. The Tribune is the moral 
law. 

Moreover, more interesting than 
what the Tribune says is what it 
doesn’t say. It says that it is opposed 
to the principles and social statements 
of what are merely small groups 
within various church groups. 
“Cliques” the Tribune calls them. 
Within the Catholic Church the par- 
ticular “clique” singled out for criti- 
cism is the “NCWC,” the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 

What the Tribune doesn’t say is 
that the NCWC is the official agency 
of all the American Bishops. What it 
doesn’t say is that the most vigorous 
and most important statements on be- 
half of the economic and political re- 
forms which the Tribune doesn’t like 
are found among the pastoral letters 
which the American Bishops have 
been issuing at the time of their an- 
nual meetings. 

These are official statements of the 
Church in the U.S. And they estab- 
lish the Church in the U.S. as officially 
opposed to the philosophy of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

The Bishops’ statement issued last 
year was not, as the Tribune inti- 
mated, the first one to which the 
Tribune would object. It was not a 
departure in policy, in the direction 
of “welfare.” 

The 1919 Statement of the Ameri- 
can Bishops on “Social Reconstruc- 
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tion” advocated the broad social re- 
forms which the country finally 
adopted in part in the ’30’s. These 
included the unionization of workers, 
the legal protection of the right to 
organize, social-security legislation, 
minimum-wage legislation, public 
housing for the low-income families, 
excess profits taxes, etc. 

In 1940 the Bishops issued another 
celebrated statement about social re- 
forms at the time when Cardinal 
Stritch was chairman of the NCWC 
Board. We are printing in this issue 
some quotations from that statement. 

The Tribune won’t like them. We 
don’t mind that. What we want the 
Tribune to realize is that these state- 
ments are official. It would be good 
also if the Catholics who read and 
support the Tribune would realize 
that, too. — Work, Chicago, IIl., 
March, 1950. 


Stretching Law to Fit 


— old doctrine—that of sepa- 
ration of Church and State. What 
a beating it takes. Constitutional 
tradition is twisted and fractured 
and then fashioned back into an ugly 
and meaningless jargon by those who 
see threats to our country in every 
issue involving religion. 

After years of debate in the United 
States Congress a new social security 
law was passed recently. For the first 
time the Government permits em- 
ployes of churches to become eligible 
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Government. 
Ministers or priests are not ip 

cluded in the law. But lay employs 

are. Sextons, secretaries, musician 

and such, provided they are on 

lar salary, may qualify. The lay 





permits any church employer wf, 
stay out of the plan, but provide §. 


that, if the employer is willing, th 
following steps may be taken: 

1. A referendum of employes 
must be held. 

2. If less than two-thirds of the 
employes vote in favor of coverage 
none of the employes may be covered. 

3. If two-thirds or more of the 
employes vote in favor of coverage, 
those employes who voted for the 
plan, and any workers hired in th 
future, would be protected. 

4. When churches and their em 
ployes agree to enroll in the social 
security plan, they must stay in at 
least ten years. Rate of payment for 
social security until 1954 is 1% per 
cent of the annual salary from the 
employer and an equal amount from 
the employe. 

But about separation of Church 
and State. As legislators hashed over 
the plan a few weeks ago, the South- 
ern Baptists were frantically pro- 
testing the whole arrangement. In 
fact the finished law put participation 
of churches on a voluntary basis 
That was a concession to the Southem 
Baptists who saw—so help us—in 
social security to church employes 
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religion! 

This is not the first time facts 
vere mangled. Southern Baptists had 
atlier fought allocation of funds to 
hospitals, and had, of course, bitterly 
asailed transportation for private 
chool children. And all under that 
tretched-to-busting apron of sepa- 
ration of Church and State.—CEn- 
maL CALIFORNIA REGISTER, Fresno, 
Calif., Sept. 10, 1950. 


Capitalism Canonized? 


HE reaction of some Catholics 
to criticism of capitalism indi- 
cates a belief that the Church has in 
sme way canonized our American 
ystem of “free enterprise.” 

Nothing is further from the truth. 
In fact, there are passages in Papal 
declarations that quite patently ex- 
coriate our American capitalist sys- 
tem. Pope Pius XI declared: “Not 
oly is wealth concentrated in our 
times, but an immense power and 
despotic economic dictatorship is 
consolidated in the hands of a few, 
who often are not the owners but 
oly the trustees and managing direc- 
tors of invested funds which they 
administer according to their own 
arbitrary will and pleasure.” 

Where could this condemnation 
apply more aptly than in America, 
where 113 corporations own 46 per 
cent of all corporate assets, and 
cight-tenths of one per cent of the 
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This does not mean that every- 
thing in capitalism is evil, nor that 
it is on a level with Communism and 
Fascism. But it certainly does mean 
that it is not the Papal concept of a 
just economic order. 

American free enterprise is the 
great rallying cry for our political 
orators and Fourth of July speakers. 
But there can and should be no free- 
dom—for enterprise or anything else 
—from due regulation nor from the 
moral obligation to consider the 
common good. 

In fact, how free is our American 
enterprise when wages, profits and 
prices are largely determined by the 
selfish decisions of monopolies, trade 
associations, giant corporations and 
powerful labor unions? What free- 
dom is there for the little fellow who 
has to buy artificially high-priced 
products for himself and his family? 

Neither is our economic system 
democratic, in spite of the fact that 
stock in large corporations is distrib- 
uted among thousands of stockhold- 
ers. Dominant ownership in most 
large corporations is in the hands of 
small groups, and there is an almost 
complete divorce between ownership 
and management. 

Nor has our free-enterprise system 
brought the millennium described in 
such roseate hues by orators from the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and the Chamber of Commerce. 
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In a country of tremendous wealth 
and almost unlimited natural re- 
sources, we are still plagued by pov- 
erty and insecurity. The majority of 
American workers do not receive 
what the Popes consider a living 
wage. Last year, 53 per cent of Amer- 
ican families earned less than $3,000 
a year, 30 per cent less than $2,000, 
and 12 per cent less than $1,000. 

Collective bargaining has given the 
organized worker a power at least 
equal to that of management. But in- 
stead of co-operation, there is con- 
stant danger of conflict between giant 
unions and mammoth corporations, 
resulting in a threat of paralysis to 
our national economy. And agree- 
ment between the two is sometimes 
almost as great an evil. Benefits to 
the worker are not paid out of prof- 
its, but by increased prices charged 
to the innocent and helpless con- 
sumer. Organized labor gets higher 
wages, corporate industry registers 
higher profits—and Mr. John Q. Pub- 
lic is bled to pay the costs. 


Reunion 


“In any plan of reunion that considers the whole of Christendom, it 
must be remembered that the Roman Catholic Church broke away from 
nobody: it was the other churches that broke away, directly or indirectly, 
from her. The Reformation was a walk-out, or rather a whole series of 
walk-outs, from the unity of western Christendom. True religious unity can 
be achieved only by walking back in.”—Catuotic Review, Baltimore, Md., 


Sept. 8, 1950. 
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Economic justice must be based 
squarely on the wage-price-profit 
equation. No single element o 
agency should have the power to de. 
termine the relation of these factor 
—neither unions, nor management, 
nor government. The industry cow. 
cil, advocated in Papal teachings, can 
determine this equation justly, for in 
the industry council all the interested 
parties work together to adjust the 
relationship between these determin. 
ing factors of our economic life. Once 
this wage-price-profit equation js 
determined for particular industries, 
a national council can determine it 
for our entire economy. 

Call it naive if you will. But this 
vocational group, or industry coun 
cil, as it is called—and not capitalism 
or free enterprise—is the Papal pro. 
posal for a just economic order. It 
won’t come at once—if at all. But a 
least we should be working patiently 
and prayerfully for its realization— 
THE Sten, Union City, N. J., Decem 
ber, 1949. 
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Documentation 


HE importance of the Catholic 
Press, which you represent at this 
international congress, dearly beloved 
sons, and the gravity of the problems 
submitted for your study, have prompted 
us, in order to receive you, to make an 
exception to the rule which, most re- 
gretfully, We had to impose on our- 
selves of limiting, or even suspending 
for the most part, addresses and allo- 
cutions during the Holy Year. But on 
this occasion, We could not refrain 
from lending the support of our words 
to the great objective of your meeting. 
This objective is as vast as it is fraught 
with meaning: the Catholic Press in 
the service of truth, justice and peace. 
Considering one of the chief aspects 
of this service, We deem it opportune 
to offer for your deliberation some 
fundamental principles concerning the 
role of the Catholic Press face to face 
with public opinion. It is a fact that 
the Catholic Press finds itself in the 


formation and diffusion. 
Public opinion is the mark of every 


conscious of their personal and social 
conduct, are intimately concerned with 


common resounding, more or less spon- 









Catholic Press and Public Opinion 


Port Pius XII 


Allocution of the Holy Father to the International Convention of the Catholic 
Press, February 18, 1950. 


taneously, of events and the present 
situation in man’s mind and judgment. 
Where public opinion fails to manifest 
itself, where it does not exist at all— 
whatever the reason for its silence or 
absence—one must see in this lack 
something vicious, a malady, a disease 
of social life. 

Obviously We do not refer to the 
case where public opinion remains 
silent in a world where even liberty 
itself is banished or where only the 
opinion of the party in power, the opin- 
ion of the leaders or dictators, is al- 
lowed to be heard. To stifle the opin- 
ions of citizens, to reduce them forcibly 
to silence, is, in the eyes of every 
Christian, an outrage on the natural 
rights of man, a violation of the order 
of the world as established by God. 

Who can imagine the anguish, the 
moral confusion, where such a state 
of things violates the conscience of 
newspapermen? We had indeed hoped 


forefront of those who contribute to its that too many harsh experiences of the 


past would have served at least as a 
lesson to rid society once and for all 


normal society composed of men who, of such scandalous tyranny, and to stop 


an outrage so humiliating for journalists 
and their readers. Yes, no less earnest- 


the community to which they belong. ly than you had we hoped, and our 
When all is said and done, public opin- disillusionment is no less bitter than 
ion is everywhere the natural echo, the yours. 


What a deplorable situation! But 
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all the more to be lamented, and per- 
haps even more disastrous in its con- 
sequences, is the situation of peoples 


where public opinion remains silent 
not because it has been gagged by some 
exterior force but because the interior 
foundations are lacking that should be 
found among men living in society. 


We have just recognized public opin- 
ion as a natural echo, a more or less 
spontaneous common resounding of acts 
and circumstances in the mind and 
judgment of people who feel they are 
responsible beings, closely bound to 
the fate of their community. Our words 
indicate almost as many reasons why 
public opinion forms and expresses 
itself with such difficulty. What today 
is termed public opinion often exists 
merely in name, a name devoid of mean- 
ing, something like a vague rumor, a 
forced and superficial impression. It 
has nothing of that echo spontaneously 
awakened in the conscience of society 
and emanating from it. 


Where shall we find men deeply pene- 
trated with the sense of responsibility 
for and close solidarity with the en- 
vironment in which they live? There 
are no more traditions, no more stable 
homes, no more security of living, 
nothing any more of that which could 
have put a stop to the work of dis- 
integration and, too often, destruction. 
To this add abuse of power by gigan- 
tic mass organizations which seize mod- 
ern man in their complicated mechan- 
ism, strangling in its stride all spon- 
taneity of public opinion and reducing 
it to a blind conformity of thought and 
judgment. 

Have these unfortunate nations no 
longer men worthy of the name, men 
stamped with the seal of a true per- 
sonality capable of giving society an 
inner life, men who, in the light of the 
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basic principles of life, in the light labyri 
their strong convictions, know hoy jonger 
contemplate God, the world, and gjfvsion 
its events, be they great or smal/Jrow © 
Thanks to their upright judgment aygtechn' 
opinions, such men form solid wahgcamnot 
on which the voice of these event! pul 
strikes and resounds with spontaneoup te £2 
echo. There is no doubt that thenf! 
are still men like these. Unfortunate 

they are too few and are becoming mor 
and more rare as they are replaced hy 
others who are sceptical, blasé, careles 
and of weak character, easily handki§ Th 
by a few ringmasters. 








ATTITUDES OF MopEerRN Man 


Modern man deliberately affects in 
dependent and impudent attitudes, Fu 
the most part these attitudes are but 
a veneer covering poor little emph 
beings with minds too feeble to unmast 
lies, with souls too weak to resist the 
violence of those who are clever a 
launching all the resources of moden 
science, all the refined art of persuasion 
to rob them of their liberty and t 
render them frail “reeds shaken by th 
wind” (Matt. 11, 7). 

Would one dare to state with assu- § ya: 
ance that the majority of men are ap § in| 
to judge and appreciate facts ani § pre 
trends at their true value, so that opin § |ay 
ion is guded by reason? Yet, that is § tj 
a condition sine qua non of its valu 
and health. Instead of this do wem} |, 
see that this way—the only legitimate i 
one—of judging men and things a ( 
cording to clear rules and just prit h 
ciples is repudiated as shackling spo- 
taneity, while the impulses and rea} ™ 
tions of the senses, of instinct an} * 
passion, are honored as the only “valu > * 
of life?” Owing to this way of think > ? 
ing, little remains of human reason at f $ 
its force of penetration into the dee § } 

















ght labyrinth of reality. Wise men no 
OW tBlnger count. Only those remain whose 
d alfvision does not go beyond their nar- 
rw specialization, nor above purely 
‘Ntechnical power. From these men we 
cannot, as a rule, expect the formation 
of public opinion, nor steadfastness in 
the face of astute propaganda, which 
urogates to itself the privilege of shap- 
ing public opinion to its whim. In this 
feld, men of simple, upright and clear 
Christian spirit, although mostly not 
‘very learned, are their superiors by far. 
Thus the men to whom the role of 
eilightening and guiding public opin- 
ion should fall are often badly equipped 
N §-<some on account of their bad will or 
their incapacity, others on account of 
powerlessness or coercion—to fulfill 
their duty freely and fruitfully. This 
ufavorable situation has particular 
consequences for the Catholic Press in 
‘ts effort to serve public opinion. For 
all the failings and incapacity which 
we have just mentioned tend toward 
the violation of the natural organization 
of society such as God wished it and 
th toward the mutilation of man, who was 
formed in the image of his Creator. 
endowed by Him with intelligence and 
was put into the world to be its lord 
4) § imbued with truth and obedient to the 
precepts of the moral law, the natural 
pi: # law and the supernatural doctrine con- 
tained in the revelation of Christ. 







alue a a ‘ 
nm In such a situation what the Catholic 
sate | NTiter has to fear most is cowardliness 


and discouragement. Look at the 
Church: for almost two thousand years. 
through all difficulties, contradictions. 
misunderstandings, open or hidden per- 
secutions, she has never been discour- 
aged, she has never let herself be dis- 
pitied. Take her as your example and 
see, then, in the deplorable shortcom- 
ings we have just pointed out, both 
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sides of the picture: what the Catholic 
Press should and should not be. 

In all it is and does, the Catholic 
Press must set up an insuperable bar- 
rier to continuous retreat, to the de- 
struction of conditions fundamental to 
healthy public opinion. It must con- 
solidate and reinforce what remains. 
Let the Catholic Press gladly renounce 
the vain profits of a vulgar interest, of 
cheap popularity: let it know how to 
maintain its dignity with energy and 
pride, beyond the reach of all direct 
and indirect attempts at corruption; let 
it have the courage—even at the price 
of financial sacrifice—to banish merci- 
lessly from its columns any advertise- 
ment, any item that offends faith or 
honesty. If the Catholic Press does 
this, it will gain in intrinsic worth and 
end by winnin gesteem and, therefore, 
trust. It will justify the oft-repeated 
slogan, “a Catholic paper in every 
Catholic home.” 


ROLE OF THE PRESS 


But even under the best external 
and internal conditions for its develop- 
ment and expansion, public opinion is 
neither necessarily infallible nor al- 
ways wholly spontaneous. The com- 
plexity and novelty of current events 
and situations can exercise a marked in- 
fluence on its formation, quite apart 
from the fact that public opinion does 
not rid itself easily of preconceived 
notions or the prevailing current of 
ideas, even if the reaction would be 
objectively justified, even if it imposed 
itself. And it is in this respect that 
the press has an eminent role to play 
in the formation of opinion, not by dic- 
tating or regimenting it, but by serving 
it usefully. 

As far as the members of the Catholic 
Press are concerned, this delicate task 
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presupposes competence, general cul- 
ture, especially in philosophy and the- 
ology, the gifts of style and psychologi- 
cal tact. But what is indispensable for 
them, in the first place, is character— 
character, which means quite simply a 
profund love and unchangeable respect 
for the Divine order which embraces 
and animates every sphere of life; a 
love and respect which the Catholic 
journalist must not be content merely 
to feel and to nourish in the depth of 
his own heart, but which he must culti- 
vate in the hearts of his readers. 

In some cases, the flame thus leaping 
out will suffice to rekindle and revive 
the spark of convictions almost dead 
and sentiments asleep in the depths o/ 
the conscience. In other cases, the 
Catholic journalist’s breadth of view 
and of judgment can open eyes too 
timidly fixed on traditional prejudices. 
In both cases, Catholic journalists will 
always refrain from “making” opinion. 
Better, they will aspire to serve it. 


We believe that this Catholic con- 
cept of public opinion, of its function 
and the services the press renders to 
it, is altogether fitting and that it is 
necessary in order to trace out for man- 
kind, following your ideal, the road of 
truth, justice and peace. 


BARRIER AGAINST TOTALITARIANISM 


Thus by her attitude towards public 
opinion, the Church places herself 
as a barrier against totalitarianism, 
which by its very nature is necessarily 
the enemy of the true and free opinions 
of citizens. By its very nature totali- 
tarianism denies the Divine order and 
the relative autonomy such an order 
recognizes in all domains of life, even 
though they hold their origin entirely 
from God. 

This opposition was clearly affirmed 
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anew on the occasion of two discoursy 
in which we recently sought to clarify 
the position of a judge before the lay, 
We spoke then of the objective norm 
of the law, of divine natural law, which 
guarantees to the juridical life of ma. 
kind the autonomy demanded by a liv. 
ing and safe adaptation to the condi. 
tions of every era. 

We fully expected that We would not 
be understood by the totalitarians, fr 
whom law and right are merely instr. 
ments in the hands of the ruling circles, 
But it surprises us, indeed, to note the 
very same misunderstanding on the part 
of certain groups which, for a lon 
time, assumed the role of champions of 
the liberal concept of life and which 
had condemned men simply for the 
error of their attachment to laws and 
precepts contrary to morality. In the 
last analysis, that a judge pronouncing 
sentence feels himself bound by pos- 
tive law and its faithful interpretation, 
is in no way incompatible with the ree- 
ognition of the natural law; what is 
more, it is one of its requirements. But 
what cannot be legitimately granted 
is the notion that such a link can be 
forged exclusively by the act of the 
human legislator, from whom the law 
emanates. This amounts to attributing 
to positive legislation a pseudo-majesty 
which would in no way differ from that 
which racism or nationalism attributes 
to totalitarian juridical action, trampl- 
ing underfoot the physical and moral 
rights of persons. 

Here again the Catholic Press has 
a notable opportunity to express in 
clear terms the thought of people who 
are confused, hesitant and embarrasset 
before the modern mechanism of posi- 
tive legislation, a mechanism that is 
dangerous from the moment one ceases 
to see in legislation a derivation from 
divine natural law. 
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This Catholic concept of opinion and 
of the services rendered to it by the 
press is also a solid guarantee of peace. 
It takes up the defense of just freedom 
of thought and of the right of men to 
their own judgment, but it regards them 
in the light of divine law. That is to 
say, anyone desiring to place himself 
loyally at the service of public opinion, 
be it social authority or the press it- 
self, must rigorously refrain from every 
deceit and agitation. Is it not evident 
that such a disposition of mind and 
will reacts efficaciously against the at- 
mosphere of war? 


On the other hand, when so-called 
public opinion is dictated or imposed. 
be it by agreement or force; when the 
deceits, partisan prejudices, tricks of 
style, the effects of voice and of gestures. 
the exploitation of feelings render il- 
lusory the just rights of men to their 
own judgments and their own convic- 
tions: then there is created a heavy. 
unhealthy, artificial atmosphere which. 
in the course of events, suddenly and as 
fatally as the hateful chemical processes 
too well known today suffocates or stu- 
pefies these same men and compels 
them to give their wealth and their 
blood for the defense and triumph of 
a false and unjust cause. In truth, 
where public opinion ceases to function 
freely, there peace is in peril. 

Finally, we should like to add a word 
regarding public opinion within the 
bosom of the Church (naturally, with 
respect to matters left to free discus- 
sion). This consideration can surprise 
oly those who do not know the Church 
or know her only poorly. Because the 
Church is a living body, something 
would be wanting in her life if public 
opinion were lacking—and the blame 
for this deficiency would fall back upon 
the pastors and the faithful. Here 
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again the Catholic Press can render 
useful service. To this service, how- 
ever, more than to any other, the jour- 
nalist must bring that character of 
which We have spoken. This character 
consists of unalterable respect and deep 
love toward the Divine order; that is 
to say, in the present case, toward the 
Church as she exists, not only in the 
eternal designs but as she actually lives 
here below in space and time—Divine, 
yes, but formed by human limbs and 
organs. 


If he possesses this character, the 
Catholic writer will know how to guard 
himself against mute servility as well 
as against uncontrolled criticism. With 
a firm clarity he will contribute toward 
the formation of a Catholic opinion 
within the Church, above all when, as 
is the case today, this opinion vacillates 
between an illusory and unreal spir- 
ituality and a defeatist and materialis- 
tic realism. Keeping itself afar from 
these two extremes, the Catholic Press 
must exercise among the faithful its 
influence upon public opinion within 
the Church. It is only in this manner 
that it will be able to avoid all the ideas 
which are false by excess or defect 
regarding the role of the Church in the 
temporal order, and in our days par- 
ticularly, with respect to the social 
question and the problem of peace. 


We do not wish to conclude without 
directing our thought toward so many 
truly great men, the honor and glory 
of journalism and of the Catholic Press 
in modern times. For more than a 
century they have stood before us as 
examples of spiritual activity; better 
still, from their ranks have arisen today 
true martyrs of the good cause, valiant 
confessors among the spiritual and tem- 
poral difficulties of life. Blessed be 
their memory. May their memory com- 
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fort and encourage you in the accom- ample, you will faithfully and fruitfully 

plishment of your arduous but im- accomplish your tasks, We impart to 

portant duties. you, dearly beloved sons, from the depth 
Trusting that, following their ex- of our heart, our Apostolic Blessing, 


id 


Private Law and Its Coordination 
Pore Pius XIl 


Address of His Holiness to a group of two hundred jurists and university 
professors, including representatives from thirty nations, assembled at Rome 
for the First International Private Law Congress, July 15, 1950. 


N THE welcome We extend to you, gentlemen, and in the expression of 

our joy at receiving you, We would have you see no merely ordinary 

sign of our consideration, however sincere. You have a very special title 
to it as eminent representatives of the science and practice of law. 

Is it possible for anyone who has even lightly paged through the history 
of civilization and pondered on the nature of law, its role and its function 
in the life of human society, to be surprised at the abiding interest taken 
in it by the Church? 

In a formula the force and brevity of which bears the stamp of his 
genius, Plato sets forth in these terms the underlying thought in the mind 
of all antiquity: “God is for us the just measure of everything, eminently 
so, and much more than any man can ever be said to be” (Laws, Book LV, 
n. 716 C). This very view of life is taught by the Church as well, but in 
all the fullness and depth of its truth, when she asserts with Saint Paul 
that “all paternity in heaven and on earth derives from God” (Ephesians, 
III, 15), and affirms in consequence that in order to control the relations be- 
tween man and man within the great human family all law has its root in 
God. 

That is why the Church, rejecting the juridical positivism of the ex- 
tremists, which attributes to law a “sanctity” and quasi-independence all 
its own, crowns it with a halo of sanctity more sublime and more real, 
making fidelity to the law, in the final analysis, an obligation for every 
Catholic, as also for every man who is convinced of the existence and 
sovereignty of a personal God. 

Since the Church, for her part, is a great social organism, a firmly 
established supra-national community, would it be possible for her to con- 
tinue in existence without a determined, precise law? Beyond this un- 
questionably logical though purely natural consideration, she is conscious 
of the fact that she has been constituted by her Divine Founder as 4 
visible society endowed with a juridic order; and the basis of this order, 
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” of this juridical statute, is therefore nothing else but the Divine positive 

law. All that the Church lives for, her function of bringing men to God, 
lly lies, it is true, in the field of the other-worldly, the supernatural; it is a 
lo matter, after all, of immediate, personal interplay between God and man. 


We grant this. But along the road where this function is fulfilled and this 
objective approached, each of the faithful makes his way as a member of 
the ecclesiastical community, passing through the specific, concrete situa- 
tions of life under the guidance of the Church. But to speak of community 
and authoritative guidance is to speak, by the very fact, of the power of 
law and legislation. 

For you, gentlemen, who are quite familiar with Canon Law, there is 
not the slightest need to emphasize these intimate relationships in order 
to make you realize their value. 

But to come now to your Institute, We wish to offer you a token of 
the high esteem in which We hold its role and its work. The merest glance 
at the subject-matter and the history of international private law is enough 
to enable one to gather some idea of the difficulty involved in the coordina- 
‘tion of the different systems of law. The fact is that the domain where 
your work is done is broader and deeper than that of international private 
law. Its aim is nothing less than the preparation, step by step, of a uni- 
form statute of private law itselfi—an undertaking, surely, which requires 
great courage; but a task which is timely and urgent. 

Would past generations ever have believed it possible to achieve, would 
they have been able so much as to dream of, the technical advance in com- 
munications which has brought men so close, in so short a time, that the 
familiar adage, “the world has become very small,” is now rendered liter- 
ally exact? The world is becoming smaller, and it will become ever smaller. 

Furthermore, the idea of a United Europe, the Council of Europe and 
other movements of the kind are a manifestation of the world’s need to 
break through, or at least to make more flexible, politically and economic- 
ally, the old rigid lines of geographical frontiers, and to form larger group- 
ings between countries with a view to common life and action. Like them 
or not, it will be futile to set all these practical considerations aside. By 
reason of the inevitable results of the war, and under the pressure of 
events, the over-population of certain regions and the unemployment result- 
ing from it is entailing, through emigration and immigration, a vast mixture 
of populations which in the course of the next half-century bids fair to 
exceed in importance the flow of emigrants toward both the Americas 
during the last hundred and fifty years. How useful then will be the 
coordination of private law! 

And yet, will it always be possible to extend it to the whole breadth 
of its domain, if only for a determined group of States? Will basic parity 
be really advantageous everywhere? It would be hard to say so at the 
moment. In fact, it may be that, in spite of everything, the economic, social 
and broad cultural conditions in certain nations will remain so different 
that a uniformity embracing all nations and private law as a whole will 
not altogether correspond to the requirements of the common good. 


oth 
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However that may be, We ask you to keep the three following points 
constantly in mind. First, the protection, unremittingly more attentive and 
effective, of those who stand in greater need, especially abandoned children 
and unmarried women. It is in their regard, above all, that the legislator 
should pattern his conduct on that of the father or mother of a family. In 
the second place, the simplification of legal procedures for those whom Afri 
their situation obliges to pass frequently and even periodically from one 
country to another. And finally, direct and indirect recognition and actuali- 
zation of the inborn rights of man, which, being inherent in human nature, 
are always in conformity with the common interest. Far more than that, 
these rights must be held to be essential elements of that common good. 
Whence it follows that the duty of the State is to protect and promote them. Ant 
In no case may they be sacrificed to an alleged reason of State. 

With the keenest and most sympathetic attention, gentlemen, We are 
following both your work and the development of your Institute, upon Ant 
which, as upon yourselves and your families. We call down the assistance 


and the blessing of God. 


Ame 


Ap 


Foolish Prejudice 


“We are the victims of foolish prejudice, and the sooner we free ourselves 
from it, the sooner shall we grow into true manhood. Is it to our honor that we 
persecute men because of the social conditions of their fathers? It is not so long 
ago since the proudest peoples of Europe were immersed in barbarism. It is 
not to our honor that we punish men for the satisfaction of our own pride. 
Why, the fact that once the Negro was our slave should compel us to treat him — 4 
with liberality extraordinary, to compensate him if possible for wrong done, and f ~ 
to obliterate in mutual forebearance and favor the sad memories of years gone by. 

“The Negro problem is upon us, and there is no other solution to it, peaceful 
and permanent, than to grant to our colored citizens practical and effective 
equality with white citizens. It is not possible to keep up a wall of separation |, 
between whites and blacks, and the attempt to do this is a declaration of con 
tinuous war. Simple common sense dictates the solution. The Negroes are among 
us to the number of eight millions; they will here remain: we must accept the > « 
situation and abide by the consequences, whatever pride or taste may dictate.”— 
Archbishop Ireland, Jan. 1, 1891. 
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Church in China—What Next? ....... p. 714, Dec., 

Iesids the Bambee GUstay ...i...s0cccccccccsic cn p. 12, Jan., 

Fipek EME CORE TOU CIO oo scescsteesc cS crises sas esctacanemecmanes p. 347, June, 
Christian Home, The: 

Reet WN ENO” Siideesretel toed usecase hee aetecnteseene p. 247, April, 
Christian Literature: 

1960—Crinie amd Chiglbemgs q..~-.........sc....scesiccsneeccsscesnscoes p. 532, Sept., 
Christian Science: 

Literature on Christian Science’ .......................-------c0-+--000 p. 486, Aug., 
Christmas: 

Christmas Message of Pope Pius XII, 1949 .............20....... p. 180, March, 
Church, Catholic: 

eee ee G0 6S eae p. 739, Dec.. 

UN TI TN issisiicnictnccecsccincincsncssaiicneemmnntioaniah p. 174, March, 

Church: Foe of Tyranny ...................----0---+++ Nee re p. 46, Jan., 

Church in China—What Next? -...........--.......0..-.-cceseseeeees p. 714, Dec., 

Climate of Christian Hope, The ...............2......-.:0e--0:00-+ p. 554, Sept., 

pg NC p. 744, Dec., 

Persecution) Gf tlie CHURCH... 5..25.<:.cccccssnsesccccccesncerccetassend p. 567, Sept., 

BGre- Gr Ata CCl BING occess cess cccecicccsiicccacdecacmace eens p. 502, Aug., 
Church and State: 

III) CII ic acisnescnccitntinacinienevninnuniaiiniainetnaahanntinte p. 378, June, 

Church and State ...............--0----+-+- p. 423, July, 

Polish Church-State Agreement ...................--00--ssseese-00e- p. 438, July, 

eg , a re p. 746, Dec., 

Theories of Church-State Relationships in 17th 

I ID isicsscssecticinterentiitentcineisskcbsintnsticiistininanictihigauittlaal p. 331, June, 

Citizenship: 

Responsibility of Citizenship ..........................-.--+---------- p. 101, Feb., 
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Cold War: 
Labor’s Stand in the Cold War ...................--..-----------++-----P- 446, July, 
ee ee aE Ee p. 542, Sept., 
Communism: 
Answer to Communism ........ eer 


Are We Really against Communism? ........... ee 


Assault on God in Eastern Europe .....................--..-----------p- 33, Jan., 

INNS NN RN i iicicanseecateaiiienrinaibalichnesinininicnnniieintoel p. 174, March, 

TET p-. 46, Jan., 

PAGONIMNIREE,  UOGUIIWNOORD, oi ooo cscoSecesccn se cceccks a p. 48, Jan., 

Communism and Unionism ................. Ce eerie eerste p. 32, Jan., 

ee Oe IRE Oo, | So ne a ens p. 501, Aug., 

Has America Got “Red Jitters”? .........:...ccccscccccsceccccced p. 1,Jan., 

SUISITO 116 SARIN UO GUTTA oan csc ccsnsescccecs cccnenccesccunsveseoeteees p. 12, Jan., 

BANCO TOY OOLBTIC WIR RCO os ssccsnccsncccceecacsescdescecteccécbenshecbed p. 457, Aug., 

LE EO at 1 ae 0 ee ee eee p. 193, April, 

Non-ted Oath: “U6 aiss-sicececc0nss- wc encsee aa diiscouticmictedas yee p. 433, July, 

ADRS DREN A NO ao onde nner cadmszed cab edecnuicneced ...p. 502, Aug., 

SOPRES FURIE BOT WIS. INCUNOOS .acccciidscciseccecdiceadesteienteceitis p. 292, May, 

StockNolm POU, THC s.<sccsseccccccscesssccecccccceense heck ss _....p. 654, Nov., 

You Can’t Compromise with Communism .... p. 321, June, 
Converts, Conversion: 

into:the Church theowgn Art... <.2:-...-226.0s0-c00.0-sn0ceecdentecceecs p. 87, Feb., 
Co-ops: 

mochdale GG-Operavion . ...<.<...2.:-<..<ce.cssesszsewaceee Bec Negron p. 47, Jan., 
Crime: 

PRRETRC MONT PE AUDONIUS (css netics adadee lactate eecace en ee p. 683, Nov., 
Czechoslovakia: 

I II 0 ccs ccscssciscvendeeniniceccmnntaanlnaiel p. 174, March, 

OO eae a ee | a ey ee p. 46, Jan., 
Death: 

Death—and Design: for Living ..--.......-<-.-.-.--.s<6s..-cseceseosced p. 311, May, 
Discipline: 

Discipline in Our Working Lives ..................0......2.-..00--00 p. 111, Feb., 
Displaced Persons: 

aT: la) |) fot GS US a ccc ee eee ee een N a msec ee” p. 117, Feb., 
Divorce: 


Et0ne 8 (SHREYA eee oe p. 17, Jan., 
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Enemy Within, The -......... --.---.-p. 247, April, 1950 
195) | Family Dilemma and Divorce p. 134, March, 1950 
1959 Make Divorce Easier? nade p. 213, April, 1950 
Doctors: 
195) Pius XII Speaks to Catholic Doctors ..................2......---00 p. 250, April, 1950 
1950 I economics : 
’ 195) Bishops and the Banks .......... p. 373, June, 1950 
, = Capitalism Canonized? ............... p. 747, Dec., 1950 
95) In Defense of Capitalists p. 140, March, 1950 
1950 Papal Social Teaching in Business Education ................-- p. 669, Nov., 1950 
= Role of Children’s Allowances, The .. p. 162,March, 1950 
1950 | Ecumenical Movement: 
- Roamemical Movement, "THE :........-~...c0c.sccsccciancieedsctices p. 379, June, 1950 
1950 | Education: 
1950 Dine aii. (he SCHOGIS, PNG qc... cass crercs —p. 246, April, 1950 
1950 Britain’s School Problem ....... p. 160, March, 1950 
1950 New Barden Bill ....... p. 245, April, 1950 
1950 Papal Social Teaching in Business Education ................ p. 669, Nov., 1950 
1950 Secret Societies and Secularistic Education ...................-.- p. 685, Nov., 1950 
Study of Industrial and Labor Relations in Catholic 
TD aictaicscitinssssnchenitkscnisinacininhicaniaaannmenannatamanapall p. 719, Dec., 1950 
1950}... 
Eire: 
Wreroriate hich: Tae DRG te Eo sooo a we saverencpccecandee cnet p. 425, July, 1950 
1950 Partition: a Forgotten Factor ......................--...-0scs-s-cessess p. 248, April, 1950 
Employment: 
1950 Public Employment Service, The .................-..--.-.------++- p.465, Aug., 1950 
England: 
1950 Britain’s Report on Population .....................-..--:-:eee00++ p. 656, Nov., 1950 
; 1950 Britain’s School Problem ....................----------eeeeeeeneceeeeeeeeee p. 160, March, 1950 
Theories of Church-State Relationships in 17th 
CORY TMMIOG inci ee, em eenee p.331,June, 1950 
1950 | Environment: 
Environment and You ................----- 5 daca daniieristanensieed p. 156, March, 1950 
1950 } Episcopal Pronouncements: 
American Aid to Germany (German Hierarchy) .............. p.318,May, 1950 
Christian Family, The (American Hierarchy) .................- p.121,Feb., 1950 
1950 Morality in Public Life (Australian Hierarchy) ..............p.630,Oct., 1950 
Statement of the Polish Bishops on the 
1954 Se ee p. 440, July, 1950 
Status of Jerusalem (American Hierarchy) .....................- p. 52,Jan., 1950 
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Europe: . 

Assault on God in Eastern Europe ...................--.--se----0++++ p. 33,Jan., 1% 

NS TN, TI ana enetcniiteenitasscnseninicennionninininnictniionnntienaiatl p. 565, Sept., 1% 
Euthanasia: 

a ES | a ee Deane Resin ereraae a p. 247, April, 1%) 

PTR 5S aso ee tic ad clas sestsiuceamiaietiareaeeniee p. 178, March, 19 

I III: cininiissininssosincniscniunieninssconcinncnninitcnsisiil p. 523, Sept, 1 
Family, The: 

RSRETAMNRIEIN SE AEIING VAIO Sse cs consis: <cbcgesaacesieacussiestasudbontnen aoe p.121,Feb., 1% 

Family Dilemma and Divorce .....................-------esss-eeeee-+- p. 134, March, 195 

Future of the Family, The .................................. p. 354, June, 19 

Role of Children’s Allowances ...................--- ..p. 162, March, 195) 
Federal Aid to Education: 

SE ee Sg ct | | eee p. 378, June, 155) le 

New Barden Bill ......... p. 245, April, 19) 

Ways of “Educated” Women ...................----.---essecsssesseoned p. 434, July, 195) le 
France: 

I II I ccacnstitestiarwsepdicenmnbirciceniciapiantichaieiishicaianait p. 565, Sept., 195) | 

i cae p. 146, March, 195)" 

Variations in Pastoral Role in France .....................--------- p. 545, Sept., 195 
Germany: 

American Aid to Germany <-. :..2..<cc-cc.csccccccssccccccascepewcisced p. 318, May, 195) ] 
Hoarding: 

What is Hoarding? ................. ee p. 683, Nov., 195091] 
Holy Year: 

I NN A INE iieessncibiinin nl oe bsheesaccnaendeagaiabashaisbonll p. 65,Feb., 19509, 

Measuring the Holy Year’s Success ....................-.0--20++-++ p. 566, Sept., 195) 
Hospitals: 

Hospitals and Schools for Nurses .....................--..----00--+0 p. 177, March, 195) 
Humanism: 

Pope Pius XII on Humanism .............................-c-ecceeeee- p. 317, May, 115 
Hungary: 

NINO ENNIO ts -~siiavscx dnd socahnadieuaheneniapenaniobaabedeadll p. 193, April, 199) 
Gambling: 

eee ERE Cen eee p. 626, Oct., 195 
Indonesia: 

OT TTT p. 226, April, 193) 
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dustrial Relations: 
» 1% Collective Bargaining in Cemeteries .......................-+--+------ p.411, July, 1950 
t., 19 In Defense of Capitalists p. 140, March, 1950 
Profit Sharing Works p. 38,Jan., 1950 
, Relations of Business to Labor .... p. 482,Aug., 1950 
il, 15H Responsibility for Livelihood ... _p. 233, April, 1950 
ch, 19 Social Responsibilities of Business p.271,May, 1950 
1 Study of Industrial Relations in Catholic Colleges ........ p. 719, Dec., 1950 
institutional Apostolate: 
*h, In Institutional Apostolate, The ....-.c-cccveecrecscnerenccen p. 93,Feb., 1950 
> 15llapan: 
ch, 194 Is Japan on the March to Christ? .........................:c0-0--0+ p.581,Oct., 1950 
193) Jerusalem: 
J 155) SIS OU DONUINOUIN 5 essectceccstectststks esate eee p. 52,Jan., 1950 
a | 
NOe GAD MENS COW oo csccsnleci cesses tess daa ogee p. 385, July, 1950 
h, 2 Judiciary : 
Jo Catholic Judge, The ................ ...p.327,June, 1950 
BOUOS GE COUONG JURORS 5a scicccccic ci ccc sane. cscececccccterndeecencact p. 53,Jan., 1950 
195) | Juvenile Delinquency: 
FEMI WOMONOD nds oo cic cece Ste eel p. 683, Nov., 1950 
195) | Kiwanuka, Most Rev. Joseph: 
Se RUNNION da iccishisslisnddaastinccieans -_p.617,Oct., 1950 
- Knights of Columbus: 
Program For the Knights of Columbus .......................- p. 725,Dec., 1950 
1950 Korea: 
SI IIR scsssascnisisnssséssisiuabeinesiacabaonesaaiieianiibtaiaia p. 564,Sept., 1950 
1950 | Labor: ‘ 
Basic Elements of the Labor Problem .-p. 76,Feb., 1950 
195) Communism and Unionism .. p. 32,Jan., 1950 
Labor Day Statement (Social Action Dept., NCWC) .......- p. 700, Nov., 1950 
Labor’s Stand in the Cold War p. 446, July, 1950 
1950 New World Labor Body p. 47,Jan., 1950 
Non-Red Oath, The p. 433, July, 1950 
Pius XII on Workers’ Organizations p. 58,Jan., 1950 
1%)— Responsibility for Livelihood p. 233, April, 1950 
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Latin America: 


Bina AE Te I, TU nai ascii csesiintincsiiccsenesinentssiniiioncol p. 471, Aug., 
Law: 
Private Law and Its Coordination ..................2...........---+-- p. 754, Dec., 


Lay Apostolate: 


























Institutional Apostolate, The ................ : p. 93, Feb., 

1 dl i p. 118, Feb., 
Leftist: 

UCU Lo 2, | ae aa ee ns Re eS REO en p. 284, May, 
Liberalism: 

Catholics and Liberals ................ p. 309, May, 

1950—Crisis and Challenge p. 532, Sept., 
Literature: 

1950—Crisis and Challenge ....... p. 532, Sept., 
Liturgy: 

Diturey, The: qin Apostolate: ..:.cle cee p. 663, Nov., 
Marriage: 

SORE SS TRIE el EM EMLO } aca o. os cascn sac sewoscovs de vectecssensesxcceeacconeees p. 678, Nov., 
Marshall Plan: 

OTE LES) et St Oc ia ee eRe ee ere p. 425, July, 
Materialism: 

DG UIEOE TAOTEO TOE a cssssccccctcscctctetctncstocenwcidenscmele nea p. 650, Nov., 

Reds are Pikers, The ... p. 119, Feb., 
Middle Ages: 

“People’s Courts” in the Middle Ages ...................-.-..---+: p. 215, April, 
Mindszenty, Cardinal: 

Mindszenty Trial, The ...................... p. 193, April, 
Missions: 

I E Te  iceietccscnsiniiasiiciennneninnsennsicnninveciaseliansiiiial p. 407, July, 

One Work of the One Church, The ..........000...00000..00eeeeee p. 358, June, 
Moslems: 

Catholics and the Moslem World ................000..2.22200000-.20--- p. 673, Nov., 


National Conference of Christians and Jews: 
Religion and Brotherhood ......................2..2:c2::.-seseeeeeceseeee p. 61, Jan., 
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ember 
Nazism: 

Waricas anid Natiatis Die: x: icc: .cccsiccicccccccsesczsdecncded ete p.109,Feb., 1950 

195) 
Negro: 

Stalin’s Plan for U.S. Negroes ..................2..-cc2-seceeeeeceeeees p. 292, May, 1950 
™ Nurses: 

Hospitals and Schools for Nurses ....................22..2.:20:-200--+ p. 177, March, 1950 
= Old Age: 

IC BS eae eee een nearer TP p. 437, July, 1950 
195) Papal Pronouncements: 

MP Ue I GI insite ctirceitnesivnlnpel p. 189, March, 1950 

ME UE CEI « cisvtticicsisnsniicsansnnsnnenssiansiadiicnaiiaial p.314,May, 1950 
195) EY III saiisinishintainscsscadepeaicsinsicbisionciinsenteadionbasceamacinl p. 250, April, 1950 
1950 Catholic Press and Public Opinion .............0.00.02022.....-- p. 749, Dec., 1950 

RINE SII, CORI css ns cccncvencrieanssjaninisenianioboadniunecedl p. 180, March, 1950 

IED SU APIINIIIDD sicdigiaciihninsiiccinsnenaconissaaumaagiapiiuicbeieiat p. 253, April, 1950 
195) cece ers pate ame eppel cae cy SANTEE p. 53,Jan., 1950 

Ecumenical Movement, The ................22......2...------s++---«---p. 379, June, 1950 

Humani Generis ( Encyclical) . -os-see-----p. 688, Nov., 1950 
1950 Letters of President Truman and the Holy, Father .......... p. 125, Feb., 1950 

IE GEE NON, IUD sciesccincanaseninnsieasbassiseicssnidieiscn .......p. 442, July, 1950 

ER ETRE siscinssssncenscscnichtisinnsirsatiiceanclebseetabiadiannia adic p. 575, Sept., 1950 
195i NID ie iesiseticon 2 ticsiabipitetsnetvndsigelieiabeeiiaaeistieas .... p.317, May, 1950 

Se INIT -sikcsnintss ikeietaicaaesiieitianeia taiceatlaiadas A ac ...p. 573, Sept., 1950 
1954 Patron of Teachers (St. John wieneadie de La Salle ) pinwidvlas p.511, Aug., 1950 

Plea for Peace ........ a <coeo Glpaeee, 1960 

Private Law and Its Coordination 20000000000... p. 754, Dec., 1950 


1950 Production for Human Needs .....................-.--..-------------p. 507, Aug. 1950 
1959 Summi Maeroris (Encyclical) ........................--..------------.-P. 628, Oct., 1950 





RRR eee Sent enee ene p.127,Feb., 1950 

nD AE Ty III ais cecenicinisncssnennnncnanninsaaibbiocsll p. 569, Sept., 1950 
1954 Vonatiom of Wiaimensmpem 22... -.-.<.scccnn-cesseccsceeseras p-510,Aug., 1950 

Workers’ Organizations ...................0....2.0ccccssseeeeeeeoeeeee .....p. 58, Jan., 1950 
95) Pastoral: 

Social Role of the Parish Priest -.............00.00000..................p.495, Aug., 1950 

Variations in Pastoral Role in France ..............................p. 545, Sept., 1950 
> Peace: 

For Peace and Freedom = § SS. 

Plea for Peace by the Holy Father ...........0....000.0.........p. 51,Jan., —-1950 
950 RII OTN iscincincceniedcnnsinsraiissdasucienisieichininaniaapall p. 129, March, 1°50 

Stockholm Petition, The . a 

I I inserter years crs Akin Liientindctulootal p. 513, Sept. 1950 
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“People’s Courts”: 








“People’s Courts” in the Middle Ages ......................-.00--+ p. 215, Anril, 
Philippines: 

Piaitigepiae Teeppemdemce annie ccseenl p. 72, Feb., 
Poland: 

Chemreie State Agreemeit n.nescsnciseicccccccesesscensvenssessceeencsisnl p. 435, July, 

Statement of the Polish Bishops on 

mel ian IN aan inessensnnessnsensnrencsnsnel p. 440, July, 

Population: 

Britain’s Report on Population -..................2.....--sceseeeeeeee: p. 656, Nov., 
Profit Sharing: 

cg RTT p. 38, Jan., 
Protestantism: 

American Freedom, Protestant Power ..........................---- p. 116, Feb., 
Public Employment Service: 

Public Employment Service, The ..........................sse0e000---- p. 465, Aug., 
Puerto Rico: 

NUNN WE TURD TUDO gonna ensies cnsnsncssnssecencenincnscnesal p. 28, Jan., 
Religion: 

Religion and Brotherhood .............................-...-cscscccsssssee p. 61, Jan., 

Religion and the Underworld ..................---...22...c.2s000-0-- p. 365, June, 
Rightist: 

ee COE RT p. 284, May, 
Saints: 

ie NID insists isiciinniecscainiobieabiasannianibitieel p. 624, Oct., 

St. Paul, a Spiritual Master p. 298, May, 

Spirit of St. Vincent de Paul, The ........................cce-ccecosss p. 418, July, 
Saint Peter’s Basilica: 

Exploration beneath St. Peter’s ....................-..ccescsecscsseosee p. 257, May. 
Schuman Plan: 

NL SR, TRIED cctiinnisntcsenisacnecieiadipiilitaatitidads p. 565, Sept., 
Science and Religion: 

Harmony between Science and Religion .......................... p. 285, May, 
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ecret Societies: 

Secret Societies and Secularistic Education ...................... p. 685, Nov., 1950 

1 cularism: 

Kingdom by the Sea, The ...................- sibiindiaiiid p. 307, May, 1950 

Reign of God and the Modern Tragedy .................-------++- p.503, Aug., 1950 

Secret Societies and Secularistic Education ...................... p. 685, Nov., 1950 
Senate, The: 

Geist Gd WE 6, BNO Sccsceccsnnccnccnn eke p.117,Feb., 1950 
Sex: 

AIS AMI OR cose ceacadczcccteancidaidesaeadeciceeeocetee p. 459, Aug., 1950 

Sik ¥6; PEMISGIUAIMIORY ossscc nce iecbin epee p. 175, March, 1950 
Social Order: 

Catholic Approach to Social Action ....................------+------- p. 367,June, 1950 

| £ yen I p.527,Sept., 19506 

Code for the Healing Profession -......................---s0-+----+- p. 732, Dec., 1950 

Exercise of Social Justice, The ...................-..-:0eee--22-0-00+++ p. 615, Oct., 1950 

Papal Social Teaching in Business Education .................. p. 669, Nov., 1950 

Social Role of the Parish Priest ..................s..secessscenseesses p.495,Aug., 1950 

tn Oi RINE BIND as sdics cease cinsanscmcecdacciuadelatiasccamencion p.577, Oct., 1950 

RUE CR. WOME, ooscescsistckiicisaaciccriccnammeaed p.559, Sept., 1950 
Social Security: 

Uren LAW 10 PRE iscsi ccna p. 746, Dec., 1950 
Soviet Russia: 

Raaestiot: NOW Style s.2 6.26 cence p. 435, July, 1950 
Spain: 

Diplomatic Recognition for Spain ...................-..:0+-++-++-+ p. 641, Nov., 1950 

Sie Mel We BOWE 3 ba Ae eh eh eee p. 385, July, 1950 
Stockholm Petition, The: 

Steckihoiny Petition: The .cccc.csscc 2. cscs eee p.654, Nov., 1950 
Switzerland: 

Address to Swiss Catholics by Pius XII ....................--.-.--- p. 189, March, 1950 
Taft-Hartley Act: 

Non-Red Oath, The = . p. 433, July, 1950 
Television: 


Television—a New Medium .. p.105,Feb., 1950 
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Truman, President: 
Letters of President Truman and the Holy Father .......... p. 125, Feb., 


PPOSiGGitS WUERMADNE, ERO q..02<0...0nca02 2a. ocasscscdecsceascecasesesteaees p. 375, June, 

Religion. aiid Brotnernood .2...222. 1-10 sccn eae p. 61, Jan., 
Ukraine: 

Mitre comic Wcities: Tit inn asec ancient p. 457, Aug., 
Underworld, The: 

Religion and the Underworld ...................--22...---s0---000022+ p. 365, June, 
Unity: 

Who Do Catholics Think They Are? ..................22.-..0-2:0+- p. 596, Oct., 
Vatican: 

Exploration beneath St. Peter’s ....................-.::::e20:se0000+ p. 257, May, 

Vatican ana cmrariain: DG qc.22..22.2oecccks ss eee p. 109, Feb., 
War: 

eee Ar gy | rc eee i 5 Sealed ae See p. 49, Jan., 

WViat raid Wane eis 2 occ. erence een p. 513, Sept., 
Western Union: 

Union of the West ..................... sitios Ouse Ouse ieee a p. 623, Oct., 
Women: 

Ways'of “Educated” Woettien: .....200cc.:.02. ed p. 434, July, 
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